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Contributing 
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anew rouge 
for cheeks .... and lips 


FASHIONS in make-up have a cycle 
of their own. Today the young buoy- 
ant outdoor type has taken the world by 
storm. The camellia beauty with dead- 
white face and lips like a scarlet wound 
looks old—and demode. 

Rouge you must have—but a rouge so 
discreet that no one knows you use it— 
so subtle that it gives the glow of health 
and nothing more. A cream rouge, 
naturally, because no other goes on with 
such artistry. A French rouge, of course, 
since where does chic originate if not in 
France? A_ two-purpose rouge—that 
banishes forever the problem of match- 
ing your reds for cheeks and lips. 


Just a touch... easily, swiftly blended 
in with a deft round-and-round move- 
ment ...a film of powder, . Your 
eyes look brighter—your whole face 
comes alive—you have a delightful new 
vividness! 

Then—here’s the surprise—you put a 
finger in the rouge again and pass it 
across your lips. How smoothly it 
spreads! No lipstick of the dear dead 
days ever made a Cupid’s bow like this. 
It seems an inner-glow—not something 
added—soft and young and natural. 

What /S this 2-purpose rouge of the sophisti- 
cates, this rouge that goes with sport clothes, 
open cars and franker manners? It’s Nina 
Rouge, made by the makers of the famous Nina 
Geranium Cream. Since it’s the clear true ruby 
of the blood itself. blondes and brunettes find it 
equally effective for attaining the ideal of the 
new era in beauty. 

So wonderfully made is Nina Rouge that it re- 
mains creamy always—and there’s a full year’s 
supply in the clever round box. If you can’t find 
Nina Rouge at your favorite department store— 
use the coupon. If you’d like advice on any 
phase of make-up or care of the skin—write Miss 
Nina Nestor, Produits Nina, Inc., Dept. “J,” 
580 Fifth Ave., New York. 


——-—— CLIP AND MAIL ——-—— 
PRODUITS NINA, INC. 7" 
580 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Please send me postpaid 
Nina Cream Rouge. 


one 


I enclose $3.00. 
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please mention the Woman's Journal 

















Durham Cathedral 


Abbeys and Churches 
.-. in England 


Centuries old... resplendent 
... there is nothing compar- 
able to the mellow aisles of 
Gloucester . . . of Durham’s 
gleaming towers rising above 
the Tees . . . the Fountains 
Abbey with the sky for roof 
... or Cripplegate Church, St. 
Giles, where Milton rests . . 
and Cromwell married . ..the 
poet’s corner of Westminster 
Abbey .. . Canterbury and 
York... 


You must bring home memo- 
ries of these, as must abide the 
memory of a splendid ship that 
has carried you over and back. 


Sail in the Aquitania, that great 
ship of grace, power and steadi- 
ness—a thoroughbred of spirit, 
quality and that fine cheerful 
atmosphere—Cunard breeding. 


THE AQUITANIA SAILS 
TO FRANCE AND ENGLAND 
APR. 1% MAY 8 - MAY 29 


CUNARD 
LINE 


& 


See Your Local Agent 


THE SHORTEST BRIDGE TO EUROPE 


THE Woman's JOURNAL 


























The Journal’s Who and Why 


N this number, along with 
I news of the Hoover begin- 

nings and such matters, we 
offer you some tantalizing travel 
articles, calculated to make you 
study your bank book hopefully. 
And the advertisers join in the 
tempting. 


RITING a wistful letter to 

a friend bound for the Span- 
ish Expositions, Mildred Adams 
gives us a delectable narrative of 
her own recent journeys in Spain, 
and incidentally disposes of bo- 
gies about women traveling alone 
in that courteous land. 


UTH PENNYBACKER, who 

describes a pilgrimage in 
Central Europe in pursuit of 
“fine theatre,’ combines business 
and pleasure in such trips. For 
it is her profession to lecture 
about literature and the drama, 
with Europe as well as America 
included in her range. The 
daughter of Mrs. Percy V. Penny- 
backer, widely known lecturer 
and club leader, Miss Pennyback- 
er has a golden heritage, and to 
that she has added training in an 
American experimental theatre 
and wide observation abroad. 


VERY once in a while we ask 

someone for his or her 
opinion as to “how far women 
have got” since they won the 
vote. This time it is Sarah 
Schuyler Butler who considers 
the question, with special refer- 
ence to women’s place in party 
politics “after ten years”—that is, 
ten years of suffrage 
in her state. This 
able daughter of an 
able father — Dr. 
Nicholas Murray 
Butler, president of 
Columbia—is in a 
good position to ob- 
serve. She is vice- 
president of the 
New York Republi- 
can state committee 
and a leader in many 


phases of political 
activity. 
LICE E. 


K. 
WOOD gained 
her impressions of 
the women delegates 
to the League of Nations at first 
hand. In her press capacity asa 
reporter on the Rochester Times 
Union, Miss Wood attended the 
last Assembly and interviewed 
the interesting women she found 
in Geneva—both in the Secretar- 
iat and in the Assembly itself. 





Ruth Pennybacker 


HE man in our midst is Paul 


Y. Anderson, national corres-, 


pondent of the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch. His crisp analysis of 
what the Government does with 
the $4,500,000,000 we are giving it 
this year is something one will 
want to keep at hand for use— 
especially whenever there is talk 
of more millions for navies on 
the one hand and of balking at a 
mere million for something like 
protection for mothers and bab- 
ies on the other. In speech form, 
Mr. Anderson’s article was broad- 
cast, under the auspices of the 
National League of Women Vot- 
ers and the National Broadcast- 
ing Company—in one of those 
valuable half hours of the Voters 
Service which come at 7 P. M. on 
Tuesdays. 


T HE department of Little 
Stories of Real People holds 
one art collector, one woman-in- 
office and one scientist who works 
for the Government in _ the 
strange business of measuring 
color, (What that has to do with 
hay, you may learn for your- 
selves.) The three authors are, 
respectively, Constance Marshall, 
whose magazine work is well 
known to Journal readers; Hazel 
Pedlar Faulkner, a California 
journalist, and Caroline B. Sher- 
man, of the Department of Agri- 
culture. 


S for the article of invest- 
ment advice by Mrs. Jacob 
Riis, of Bonbright’s, the only 
trouble with it is that she closes 
with a firm good-by. 


R. ALSOP adds 

to the travel in- 
terest of the number 
with suggestions to 
the traveler on the 
care of her health 
when sightseeing on 
a speedy schedule. 
Alison Smith, dra- 
matic editor of the 
New York World, 
surveys the plays 
on the spring stage. 


HE name of Mrs. 

Bert Leston Tay- 
lor whose experi- 
ence is recorded in 
“A Man-less Motor Trip in Eng- 
land,” is well remembered by the 
thousands who used to read 
“A Line o’ Type or Two,” by her 
late husband, a famous column- 
ist. The other part of “we” 
who took the trip was the Jour- 
nal’s own Managing Director. 
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“AMERICA’S MOST FAMOUS 
ROUTE” (aaa =, 
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NO-NIK GLASSWARE & 


TurouGH East River and down Long Island Sound, — = 


runs the famous Fall River Line, chosen by knowing 
travelers for a pleasant night's trip between Boston 
and New York. With its companion lines to New 
London, Providence and New Bedford, it is operated 
by the New England Steamship Company. And this 
historic company, with nearly a century of service 
behind it, has completely equipped every one of its 
boats with Libbey No-nik Glassware! 


In day-in, day-out usage aboard ship, No-nik warc 
has proved as attractive and economical as in fine 
hotels, clubs and restaurants ashore. The special 
No-nik Safedge, unconditionally guaranteed against 
chipping, gives a smooth, round rim for drinking— 
always. The patented No-nik bulge strengthens the 
side walls materially and reduces breakage to a 
minimum. The smart, graceful lines of goblets and 
glasses appeal to the most discriminating clientele. 


Institutions of all kinds, everywhere, report that 
No-nik Glassware reduces replacement costs by as 
much as sixty per cent. Despite its many exclusive 
features, it costs no more than ordinary glassware. 
See the complete line at your jobber’s, at our New 
York showroom, 200 Fifth Avenue, or at our Toledo 
factory. Write for new illustrated booklet. The Lib- 
bey Glass Manufacturing Company, Toledo, Ohio. 


Guarantee: If any No-nik Safedge glass becomes chipped on ()) P 

the rim from any cause whatever it will be replaced free of cost, O m Nl 1 

or the purchase price refunded, on its return to the jobber from 

whom it was purchased. Because all glassware is fragile, this Safedge GLASSWARE 


guarantee does not cover breakage. 


When writing to the Libbey Glass Manufacturing Co., please mention the Woman's Journal 
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Harris & Ewinc 
Lota M. WILLIAMS 4 
i as 
For the first time in history the Vice-President of the United States has a woman eg 
F secretary. Miss Lola M. Williams, who had served for five years as secretary to nH 
i Senator Curtis, goes on, and up, with him. At least two leading senators have fe 
ie: women secretaries, but so far the rule barring women secretaries from the floor has 4 
a not been broken. Pages must carry their messages to their chiefs, while men sec- 3 
a retaries serve within. Perhaps Miss Williams may set a precedent. Born on a 
“a Kansas farm, she has made her own way to secretarial work and the Senate. i 
f 
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Fotos Torres Molina, Gramada 


Looking through the Moorish Arches of the Galeria de la Machucha, at Granada, out to the hills beyond the town 


“This Blessed Land of Spain” 


A Young Woman Who Traveled Alone in Spain Writes a 
Letter of Rapturous Advice to a Friend Who Plans to 
Visit the Spanish Expositions This Spring 


Y dear—Your letter saying 

you were going to see the 

Spanish Expositions this 

spring has made me turn 

all the greens of El Greco’s 
palette from sheer, unadulterated envy. 
Ir only—! But I can’t go with you, and 
that’s all there is to it, and the next 
best thing is to pour out on your for- 
tunate head as much of suggestion as | 
think you can possibly use. 

You ask two questions—is it safe for 
vou to go alone, and is it necessary to 
know Spanish? Briefly the answers are 
ves, and no. I'll defer discussion until 
the end of this letter. Your third ques- 
tion, where must you go without fail, is 
more difficult, and will therefore be 
answered at once. No two people would 
agree on that. And if I tell you that 
Ubida and Baeza, of which I’m sure you 

ever heard, might under certain cir- 
cumstances be more important than 


By Mitprep ApAMs 


Granada, you are at liberty to think me 
as mad as you please. 

Your idea of taking a Spanish boat 
direct to the south of Spain seems to me 
excellent. Other ways are perfectly 
comfortable if you find the schedules 
don’t fit with the time you have. You 
can go to Vigo, by the small French 
boats, and see Santiago de Compostela 
on the way to Madrid. Or you can go 
to Paris, and enter Spain at one edge 
of the Pyrenees, circle down to Seville, 
and go out at the other edge. That was 
what I did. It is the main traveled 
route, the trains are excellent, so are 
the motor roads. ‘That way you can 
see both Burgos and Barcelona without 
doubling on your tracks. 

But the thing I’ve always dreamed of 
doing is the thing you propose—to enter 
the harbor of Cadiz in the mental guise 
of an old Phoenician merchant stopping 
on his way up to Britain after tin. Then 


/ 


I'd sail up the Guadalquivir to Seville 
and anchor off the Tower of Gold 
And then— 

Then I'd be in Seville, and whatever 
happens there is sheer delight. Of all 
the towns in Spain it embodies most 
completely that vague and romantic 
thing people mean when they say 
“Spanish.” Streets hung overhead with 
roses and bougainvillaza, and so narrow 
underfoot that donkeys scrape their 
loaded panniers against the walls and 
hollow out a rounded channel at the 
corners. Black-clad women wearing 
thin black mantillas over high combs. 
Houses washed with the blue of the 
Madonna, green the color of young 
spring grass, or pink to match the ger- 
aniums that drip from their window 
boxes. 

Careless, laughing, lovely town, it is 
so generous with its beauty that many 
people accuse it of being both shallow 











The patio of this ducal palace is a little world of sun-soaked flowers and grass and 
marvelously carved colonnades 


and obvious. You can debate that ques- 
tion after you've seen it. But the 
chances are that you will fall so sure a 
captive to its spell that you'll have dif- 
ficulty being analytical. And I know 
some hidden patios, some lost old 
churches, some streets far off the beaten 
track that I’ll list for the days when 
you can’t bear your fellow tourists. 

The Exposition ought to be great fun. 
It has been in the building since before 
the war, you know. Seville set it down 
in the midst of its series of lovely parks, 
and that fact combined with the time 
element has made even its most bizarre 
architectural attempts seem less night- 
mares than whimsies. There are build- 
ings that look like the frenzied efforts 
of a Viennese pastry cook, there are 
others that make you wish Triana had 
never heard of tiles, but the thing as a 
whole is fascinating. And mind you, | 
only saw its outside. Last year there 
were no exhibits installed, and some of 
the foreign countries had not even 
started their pavilions. 


OU need fear no miles of walking 

b i in the hot sun, no endless pound- 

ing of the concrete. Palms clash 

their armored leaves overhead, fountains 

entice you to sit on a bench and watch 

what they can do with spray; roses and 

myrtle and pansies and almost every 

other flower you ever heard of will smile 
and nod to you. 

I might have known I couldn’t write 
about it without burbling. 

But the important thing to tell a lady 
of your international interests is the sig- 
nificance of the whole affair. This is 
the Ibero-American Exposition, and it is 
exactly what its name implies, a getting 
together of the countries that stem from 
Iberian stock. That means Spain, Por- 
tugal, and their ancient colonies in the 
Americas, which stretch from the Rio 
Grande to the tip of Tierra del Fuego. 





The United States is the only non- 
Iberian country invited, and the invita- 
tion is an honor we don’t half appre- 
ciate. Luckily someone in Washington 
was wise enough to see the implied ges- 
ture of friendliness and to reply with a 
beautiful building which will be the 
permanent consular residence after the 
show is over. 

I suppose one could get enough of 
Seville, though I’ve never met anyone 
who has. The longer they stay, the 
more devoted they get. But if you must 
leave, I hope the town will see you off 
as it did me, with great sheaves of iris 
and orange blossoms. 

Then you'll take a train that winds 
all day across the smiling length of 
Andalusia, and at night you'll 
come to Granada. And if you’re 
lucky the sun will be setting in 
a convenient corner from which 
it turns the Sierra snows an 
incredible golden pink. 

Do plan to stay more than 
the customary two days in 
Granada. People usually gallop 
through the rooms of the AIl- 
hambra, bob in and out of 
patios whose charm would fas- 
cinate one for a_ lifetime, 
“Shoot” their best girls or their 
boy friends alongside of the 
grave lions, tear up for a look 
at the gardens of the Genera- 
life, and go away quite satisfied 
with themselves. Poor dears, | 
suppose they are traveling on 
schedules, but what they miss is 
almost more than what they 
see. You simply can’t do it in 
a hurry. And if you find me 
repeating that, you will know 
that it is because it is so vitally 
important. 

There are really only two 
rules for Spain, and if you fol- 
low them your chances of en- 






THE WoMaAN’s JOURN? 
joying the country will be increased 
hundred-fold. One is, never be in a 
hurry, the other, be always a little extra 
courteous. The tempo of the whol: 
country is blessedly slower than ours 
and courtesy is of more value tha: 
money. I’ve seen it get things mone 
could not buy, and I’ve watched :: 
further international friendships. 


UT here I've got you only 

Granada, and this letter is grow- 

ing fat beyond the dreams of thx 
post office. Stop at Cordova if you have 
time. 1 got there at seven one sunn\ 
morning and had breakfast on a terrac: 
with roses, a fountain, and a_ pink 
pigeon. Be sure to see the thirtee: 
patios of the Marques de Viana in add 
tion to the peppermint candy mosqu 
and all the things Baedeker stars. Go 
to Ronda if you have time—the moun- 
tains roll away endlessly, the gorge is 
tremendous, though my friend Dor 
Juan Lafita, Sevillian that he is, says 
there’s “nothing in Ronda but a ditc} 
and an English hotel” (a good one, too, 
by the way). To that another frien 
who comes from Ronda makes profane 
and heated reply. The provincial loyal- 
ties of Spain are half the fun as wel] 
as half the political difficulty. 

You will stop in Madrid for a couple 
of weeks at least, I hope. Don't be im- 
patient with it. People say it isn't 
Spanish, by which they mean it isn’t 
Seville. As a matter of fact the town 
is, to anyone who is interested in the 
history of Spain, almost poignant; 
Spanish. All Spain’s mistakes, all her 
rebellions against and adaptations o? 
foreign influence, all the struggles o: 





In Seville, the romantic. A little hidden square 
near the famous cathedral 
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the “villa y corte” in modern times are 
embodied in Madrid. 

All the centuries jostle each other 
there—panniered donkeys that Sancho 
Panza rode, and the latest thing in 
Hispano-Suizas. Old women in peasant 
‘ostumes dating back to 1600 and that 
nost up-to-date institution, the Lyceum, 
Club Feminino. 

That is a place that will cheer your 
feminist heart. Don’t miss it, for it em- 
bodies the best of modern Spanish fem- 
inine culture. The President is Dofa 
Maria de Maeztu, who is a famous 
educator and a member of the National 
Assembly, so you see the aforesaid best 
is very good indeed. They are hospit- 
able as only Spaniards can be, and in- 
cidentally, they can tell you more about 
Madrid than any professional travel 
agency in the place. 

So many lovely excursions start at 
Madrid—you go down to old Toledo 
on its grim hill, or up to the Escorial 
where the dead kings lie and the little 
playhouse of the princes stands in its 
silent park. Or you can go to Segovia, 
which is a fabulous walled town where 
beggars’ cloaks are turned to rich black 
velvet, and the roads of Spain stretch off 
to endless distances. And there is always 
Cuenca, lost, lovely Cuenca that I’ve 
seen only in photographs. Some day I’m 
going to Cuenca. 


towns—to Ubida and Baeza, which 
I mentioned before, and which are 
said to be perfect gems of baroque archi- 
tecture; to Salamanca, where Fray Luis 
de Leon, after twenty years in prison, 
resumed his lecturing with the words, 


—— day I’m going to a lot of 


% tine Pt esa 


beautiful pavilion erected by Spain 





At the Seville Exposition—the tower of the 








Publishers’ Photo Service 


A typical Spanish village with its sharp sunlight, its children, donkeys and pigs 


‘As we were saying the other day—”; 
to Zaragoza, to see the Aragonese dance 
the jota; to Teruel, which has three per- 
fect Moorish towers. 

But those are luxuries. You want 
the necessities. Go to Barcelona, by all 
means. Its exposition will be more in- 
dustrial and commercial than Seville’s 
and will include all the world. It will 
hang on a lovely hillside overlooking 
the town and the blue Mediterranean. 
You may see all the sports from Basque 
pelota to English football. I'll send you 
a list of all the imposing manufactured 
articles you may see. If you have time, 
browse around among the Art section. 
They have gathered together a most 
remarkable collection of photographs of 
all the works of art in Spain 

painting, sculpture, archi- 
tecture, iron work. It’s a 
gold mine for students. 

Barcelona is much more fas- 
cinating than its modern repu- 
tation would indicate. It’s not 
a town you can grasp at a 
glance. Its main streets look 
very brisk, its hotels are both 
modern and comfortable, its 
rows of apartment houses 
bristle in a fashion almost Ger- 
manic. But behind the broad 
avenues are narrow ways bor- 
dered with thick old palaces 
that go back to Roman days. 
The Casa de Lonja heard the 
deliberations of merchants that 
traded with Venice and sent 
stuffs on caravans across Asian 
deserts. Its common _ people 
speak Catalan instead of the 
language of the rest of the 
peninsula. Its mad architectural 
genius, Gaudi, put into a park 
here, a house there, the turbu- 
lent imagination that bubbles 
below the surface. 

We went to 





Montserrat, 


which is three hours away by train, 
and understood Gaudi better for see- 
ing the strange formation of the rocks 
that shelter the Black Virgin. When 
we came back we went to the medieval 
old Cathedral and lingered in the sunny 
cloisters. "Two small choir boys were 
quarreling aimlessly, when the Uncle 
tossed them some coppers. Instantly 
that holy place was filled with a whirl- 
wind of purple as robes and boys mixed 
in one grand scuffle. And that, too, was 
Barcelona. 

Now to answer in detail your first 
question. You will be just as safe travel- 
ing alone in Spain as you would be here. 
I think it is a great pity that irrespon- 
sible people spread absurd rumors. 
Where the fiction came from that Span- 
iards were desperadoes trembling always 
on the verge of carrying off lone women 
I do not know. Certainly I have never 
met a people more courteous, more will- 
ing to help if they could, more eager 
that the country and all there is therein 
should be at one’s disposal. To be sure, 
I have heard tales of dubious tributes 
offered to ladies who were too beautiful 
and too injudicious, but I have also 
heard tales of Boston, Mass. 


S for going without any Spanish, 
A it is perfectly possible if you stick 

to main traveled routes. Seville, 
Granada, Madrid, Cordova, Barcelona 
are used to the queer desires of the Eng- 
lish, the French, the Germans, and the 
twenty-three nationalities that call 
themselves American. 

Speaking of knowing or not knowing 
Spanish, did I ever tell you about my 
uncle’s linguistic triumph? He doesn’t 
know a word of anything but English, 
though he speaks seventeen varieties of 
that, and all of them idiomatic. I 
taught him a phrase which I found in 
George Borrow—“Esta bendita ticrra 

(Continued on page ++) 
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THe Woman's JouRrNat 


After Ten Years 


How Far Have Women Got in Party Politics? — Asks a Young Woman 
State Leader, Looking Back on a Suffrage Decade. And 
How Far Will They Go in the Next Ten Years? 


LITTLE over ten years ago 

the women of New York 

State were granted the suf- 

frage, and shortly afterward 

this right was extended to 
all American women by the passage and 
ratification of the Nineteenth Amend- 
ment. Prophecies as to the probable 
results of such a step varied between 
the extremes of unreasoning enthusiasm 
and equally unreasoning despair. On 
one side were those who confidently 
believed that the political millennium was 
at hand; on the other, those who saw 
the dark shadow of political disaster 
looming immediately ahead. And so, 
handicapped alike by the exaggerated 
optimism of her friends, and by the 
exaggerated pessimism of her critics, the 
woman voter took her place in the 
political arena. 

The thoughts of the new citizens— 
or rather of as many of them as were 
willing to accept the _ responsibilities 
which had suddenly been put upon them 
—immediately turned to the problem ot 
using their power. One group was 
primarily interested in obtaining for 
women a share in the management of 
the existing political parties, in the de- 
termination of policies and the selection 
of candidates. They affiliated them- 
selves with the party of their choice, 
joined the ranks of its workers, and 
concentrated their efforts, at first, on 
securing representation for women on 
the various party committees. 

Another group preferred to do its 
work untrammeled by close party af- 
filiations. Its members were principally 
interested in legislative programs; they 
were more concerned with legislation 
than with the mechanics of government. 
Each of these groups was naturally ab- 
sorbed in its own work. Each was 
likely to be impatient of the amount of 
energy expended by the other on objects 
which it could only regard as of 
secondary importance. Thus it was that 
a sharp line was drawn between the 
so-called “party woman” and the so- 
called “independent.” The party woman 
is interested in legislation, but she takes 
it as only one part of her political 
activitv. She feels that she is in a 


By SARAH SCHUYLER BUTLER 


better position to secure the passage of 
measures in which she believes because 
she can appeal to her party’s representa- 
tives in state legislatures or in Congress 
as a member of their own group. The 
“independents” are very apt to regard 
the passage of a legislative program as 
their primary object. They are willing 
to affiliate themselves temporarily with 
whichever party stands sponsor for the 
particular measure in the fate of which 
they are interested at the moment. 

A lack of sympathy still exists between 
these two groups and the effectiveness 
of women’s political activity has certain- 
ly been lessened by the constant discus- 
sion as to whether their work can best 
be accomplished within, or without, the 
lines of party allegiance. 

To those of us who have definitely 
decided in favor of the party system, the 
answer seems plain. We can remember 
numerous instances when it was neces- 
sary for the ‘independent’? groups to 
appeal to the party women for their in- 
Huence and help in securing the passage 
of legislation. In almost every case 
when measures are sponsored by inde- 
pendent groups in New York State, at 
least, it is to the party women that the 
legislative leaders turn for advice re- 
garding them. 


The “Independent” Woman 


T probably seems to the “‘inde- 

pendent” woman that both parties 

would make an effort to secure 
the support of an unaffiliated group. 
This is counteracted as a matter of 
practical politics by the fact that the 
average legislator has learned from expe- 
rience that the people upon whom he 
must rely to do the hard work of his 
campaign and to get the voters to the 
polls on Election Day are the regular 
party workers, both men and women. 
All of us, however, gladly concede the 
usefulness of these independent groups 
when they cooperate with the regular 
party organizations as they did in the 
last campaign, in helping to get out the 
vote and to secure a representative ex- 
pression of opinion from the electorate. 

It was necessary in the beginning to 


educate and train the new veters. We 
were handicapped, of course, by the fact 
that the majority of us were quite igno- 
rant of the rules of practical political 
procedure. We were totally unskilled 
in political technique and many of us 
had, in addition, an inherent distrust of 
politics, so that we were unwilling to 
add to our meagre store of knowledge. 
Even today, we must admit that the 
average woman is not politically minded, 
and that she frequently fails to realize 
that this constitutes a serious limitation 
to her usefulness as a citizen. 


Men’s Distrust 


HE efforts of women to break 

into the party ranks and their 

interest in educational and wel- 
fare legislation were natural and had 
many good results. But they also had 
an unfortunate side. They tended to 
give, to many politicians who were al- 
ready skeptical of the ability of women 
to enter this new field of activity with 
any prospect of success, the impression 
that the political interests of men and 
of women were separate and distinct and 
in many cases conflicting. 

I well remember the first party con 
ference I ever attended. When another 
woman and I walked into a room where 
a group of men were gathered to dis- 
cuss the party platform, the oldest of 
them looked at us disapprovingly and 
said coldly: “Just what do you think 
you are going to contribute to this dis- 
cussion?”’ As the gentleman in question 
did not open his lips again during the 
meeting, which lasted for three hours, 
we felt that our contribution was at 
least as valuable as his own! 

This is typical of the point of view 
which was held by many politicians. 
Distrust breeds antagonism, and there 
were constant misunderstandings and 
mutual recriminations. The men com- 
plained that the women were demanding 
special privileges; the women insisted 
that the men denied them equal oppor- 
tunity. There was a grain of truth in 
both statements, and it has taken ten 
long years to smooth out the difficulties. 

As time has passed, the general public 
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has become gradually accustomed to the 
political activity of women; the old- 
‘ashioned politicians have grimly re- 
igned themselves to the inevitable, and 
ven the most hardened party leaders 
have begun to realize that in their 
plans of campaign strategy they must 
take the woman voter into account. 

This was made abundantly clear in 
the presidential campaign of 1928. 
Then, for the first time, the women 
of the country were really aroused, 
the woman citizen came into 
her inheritance. She realized at 
last the full meaning and responsi- 
bility of American citizenship, and 
she found pride and satisfaction in 
her newly acquired knowledge. 
How much of the interest was due 
to the influence of the radio, and 
how much to the personalities and 
policies of the opposing candidates, 
it is impossible to estimate accu- 
rately, but of the intensity of the 
nterest and its wide extent there 
an be no doubt. 

There were curious and touching 
scenes at the polls. Elderly women, 
who had never even thought of vot- 
ng before, ventured timidly forth 
into this unknown political world. 
Feebleness and illness did not deter 
them; they came in  wheel-chairs 
and even on stretchers; they waited 
patiently in line for hours, tired 
but determined. In my own elec- 
tion district there were three times 
as Many women voters as there were 
men, and from other districts all 
over the state we have received simi- 
ar reports. We must hope that this 
experience will have a lasting effect, 
and that having once learned what 
t means to have a share in govern- 
ment, the great mass of American 
women will never again be satisfied 
to return to the condition of poli- 


} 
and 


tical ciphers. 

It is dificult to measure our poli- 
tical progress accurately, for it is often 
most sure when it is least spectacular. 
The rate of our advance is measured, 
not by the few women elected to high 
public office, however proud we may be 
of their success, but rather by the larger 
number of women who have made for 
themselves a recognized place in the 
ranks of the party workers; occupying 
positions of trust of which the public 
knows little; laying the permanent 
foundations of our participation in the 
affairs of government. Only when we 
are taken for granted as colleagues and 
co-workers do we begin to reach a posi- 
tion of real political influence. 


Influence Means Effort 
NFORTUNATELY, there are 
still many women who will not 
make any effort in politics. They 


will accept what is given to them, but 
they will not even become candidates for 


how 


on party committees it 
opposition to be overcome. 
This is one reason why, in New York 
State, many districts are represented on 
both the Republican and Democratic 
County Committees by two men, in spite 
of the fact that the law was amended to 
provide for two representatives from 
each district, expressly to let women 
serve in this capacity. 


membership 
there is any 





“On the whole the record of the past ten 
years is encouraging, and yet no one who has 
not taken an active part in politics realizes 
much still remains to be done.” 


Sarah Sehuyhe (SuThy, 


New York Republican State 


Committee 


Vice-Chairman, 


It is only fair to add, however, that 
in cases where there is a primary con- 
test, and where two men and one 
woman, or two men and two women, 
are candidates for the two positions, it 
frequently happens that the men receive 
the highest number of votes. This 
would seem to indicate an unwillingness 
on the part of many people to vote for 
a woman, which can only be overcome 
by time, experience and education. 

On the other hand, some of the 
women who have been most successful 
politically have not been afraid to fight 
for their positions. A recent and out- 
standing example is Mrs. John T. Pratt, 
elected to Congress from the Seven- 
teenth District of New York on No- 
vember 6th, last. Mrs. Pratt won the 
Republican nomination after a bitterly 
contested primary fight, and was victor- 
ious in the election by a majority of over 
four thousand. She appealed to the 
voters on her record as a member of 


1] 


the New York City Board of Alder- 
men; she conducted her campaign ex- 
actly as a man would have done, and 
she asked for no favors either from her 
opponents or from her constituents. 
Mrs. Rhoda Fox Graves, the only 
woman member of the New York State 
legislature, has not hesitated to face op- 
position both in primaries and in elec- 
tions. She is now serving her fifth term 
as a representative from St. Law- 
rence County, a fact which proves 
that she has won the respect and the 
confidence of her constituents. 


Women in High Office 


RS. PRATT and Mrs. 
M Graves are both Republi- 

cans, but a signal honor 
was conferred upon a Democratic 
woman in New York State when 
Governor Franklin Roosevelt ap- 
pointed Miss Frances Perkins to be 
the head of the State Department 
ot Labor. Each of these women 
holds an office of public trust, each 
of them has been selected, not be- 
cause she is a woman, but because 
she is a high type of citizen and an 
efficient public servant. 

The number of women who are 
holding elective offices is steadily in- 
creasing. In 1928, there were four 
women members of Congress, three 
Republicans and one Democrat. At 
the next session, there will be eight, 
six Republicans and two Demo- 
One hundred and twenty- 
members of 


crats. 
served as 


six women 

state legislatures in 1928, and 
twelve of them were members of 
the upper houses. In_ thirty-five 


states there was at least one woman 
in the legislature. In 1929, the 
women law-makers have increased 
in number to 149. They are serv- 
ing as members of the legislatures 
in thirty-eight states. The num- 


ber of women state senators has risen 
to thirteen, and twelve women have 
been re-elected for a fourth term. Re- 


publican women legislators are in the 


majority. 


These facts are most encouraging. 
The presence of so many women in 


state legislatures all over the country is 
helping to do away with the impression 
that the political interests of women are 
limited and highly specialized. It is 
proving that women, like men, when 
they enter public office, become the 
representatives, not of their sex, but of 
their constituents. 

As American citizenship 
greater importance in the eyes of Ameri- 
can women, it is natural that it should 
arouse increased interest among the 
alien women who come to our country. 
It is significant that the number of 
women applying for citizenship is con- 
stantly mounting, until in 1928, of a 

(Continued on page 48) 
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embattled citadel where archbishops ruled fre m the tenth century to the last—now holds each year a matchless 


‘Theatrical Pilgrimage 


Summer Memories of the Drama Festival in Salzburg, 


Supper With Max Reinhardt at His Castle and 


IENNA and Salzburg! 
Whenever a friend goes to 
Europe in whose taste I have 
perfect confidence, whenever 
a traveler greatly interested 
in the theatre starts forth, | beg her 
earnestly not to miss these cities. 

Go to Paris to see exquisite beauty, to 
feel yourself at the center of the sophisti- 
cated world. Go to London to see a 
city of homes, delicate green parks, 
populous omnibuses; to encounter the 
intimate friends of your adolescence— 
Samuel Johnson, Queen Elizabeth, Bill 
Sykes. But if the theatre is your first 
love, or even your second, take yourself 
to Central Europe!—above all to the 
Salzburg Music and Drama Festival. 

As my profession happens to be lectur- 
ing on the theatre and literature, it is 
natural that such attractions should 
draw me. So one August in Geneva, 


discovering that a good friend of mine 


who is a dancer, could be persuaded to 
leave Paris for a visit to Austria, if this 
were done on a cheap basis, I set forth 
on a pilgrimage. Jean and I met in 
Zurich and we started off together, 
third-class and happy. Aside from the 


Treasures of Music in Vienna 


By Ruru PENNYBACKER 


saving, traveling third-class in Austria 
is very satisfactory for those with dur- 
able backbones; for in that class one 
meets the most Austrians, a charming, 
sociable people, who add greatly to one’s 
enjoyment. I speak German, and Jean’s 
pantomime is most expressive. 

Leaving Zurich in the morning, we 
passed through the mysterious lower 
Rhine valley with its ‘uralten” castles, 
where the Nibelungenlied had its birth; 
then crossed the border into the moun- 
tain slopes of the Tyrol, purple in the 
late afternoon. We arrived in the 
former archbishop’s seat late that eve- 
ning. 

Salzburg dates from the early Mid- 
dle Ages, but much of its architecture 
is characteristically baroque—in fact it 
is called by many artists the most beau- 
tiful baroque town in Europe. It 
nestles confidingly on the banks of the 





Salzach River between two hills. On 
the higher of these is the embattled 


citadel of Hohensalzburg where arch- 
bishops ruled from the tenth century to 
the last. The oldest quarter of the town 
is huddled close around this fortress, 
with churches, churches everywhere. 


Here in one of the turning, twisting 
streets is the pride of Salzburg, the 
house where Wolfgang Amadeus Mo- 
zart was born. The Salzburg Festival 
was started in 1877 purely as a musical 
celebration in the composer’s memory. 

During the nineties another man— 
who was to be world-famous—became 
identified with Salzburg, the young 
Viennese Jew, Max Reinhardt, who 
made his début as an actor at the local 
theatre. He was soon invited to join 
the acting forces of an important Berlin 
theatre, and in Berlin he first won his 
laurels as a director. His renown 
spread to many countries, but he could 
not forget the appeal that the little town 
in the Austrian hills had made to his 
imagination and affections. So in 1916 
he bought for a summer home Castle 
Leopoldskron, near Salzburg. 

Then it was decided that the Festi- 
val should be dramatic as well as musi- 
cal and Max Reinhardt was invited to 
join the Board of Directors. Since 1920 
the Festival has been held every sum- 
mer, and in the past few seasons has 
been an extremely ambitious affair, be- 
ginning in August and lasting for four 
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weeks. Such internationally known 
figures as Richard Strauss and Clemens 
Krauss of the Viennese Opera, and 
Bruno Walter of Berlin have served 
on the board of directors. The Viennese 
Philharmonic Orchestra has given a se- 
ries of symphony concerts; the Viennese 
State Opera has presented operas of 
Mozart, Beethoven, Richard Strauss; 
and innumerable chamber concerts and 
recitals by the finest musicians are held 
in the exquisite concert halls of the 


Mozarteum. For the past three years, 
three dramatic productions have been 
given at each Festival, under Rein- 


hardt’s direction. 


HEN we saw the backgrounds 
Wi: which the old town is so 

rich, we understood why Max 
Reinhardt longed to produce here. The 
new Festival Playhouse adjoins the 
Ancient Open Air Riding School dating 
from the seventeenth century. Here on 
our very first afternoon in Salzburg, we 
were fortunate enough to see an outdoor 
performance of Goldoni’s boisterous 
seventeenth century comedy, “The Ser- 
vant of Two Masters.” There is a 
spacious arena with only the blue sky 
above. On two sides are the rich yellow 
walls of the Festival Theatre. On the 
other two sides are three tiers of galler- 
ies cut out of the natural rock of the 
hillside, from which the Archbishop of 
Salzburg and his court used to watch 
the tilting, horse-races and animal fights 
below. In front of one of the riding 
school galleries, a simple wooden plat- 
form has been built on which the 
comedy is acted. Near this are three 


¥ 





© Kerschner, Salzburg 
“Everyman” is produced before the ancient cathedral which 
is the very center of the people’s religious life 








The eighteenth century comes to life in this Spanish Riding School in Vienna. Built by 
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Emperor Carl VI, it still goes on—under a Socialist Government 


hundred and fifty chairs, the “orchestra” 
seats for the performance. Less ex- 
pensive seats are in two outdoor bal- 
conies of the theatre, looking down into 
the open space. Along one of the yel- 
low walls a runway with a stone balus- 
trade has been built, down which the 
characters make their entrance. 

The comedy was acted with speed 
and vitality, showing the hand of a 
great director. There was a joyous in- 
formality about the whole performance 
that was utterly disarming. The 
scenery consisted of amusingly painted 
screens suggesting the walls of a room 
or street-scenes of that period; these 
were moved in a second by stagehands in 
costume, while the 
actors were singing and 
dancing on the stage. 
The orchestra which 
rendered the incidental 
music, in the intervals 
when they were not 
playing, were laughing 
heartily at the antics on 
the stage. In fact there 
were moments when 
everyone from the down- 
stairs seats, and the gal- 
leries at the rear, to the 
far-away spectators who 
avoided entrance-fees by 
watching the perform- 
ance from the top of the 
cliff, was in peals of 
laughter. In short it 
was a jovial afternoon in 
which everyone felt that 
he was part of the 
comedy! 

I was lucky enough to 
have a letter of intro- 
duction to Reinhardt, so 
that Jean and I were in- 
vited to one of the 
supper-parties which he 
gives at Castle Leopold- 
skron after the play. 








He sometimes stages private perform- 
ances at the castle; indeed Leopoldskron 
seems far more suitable for drama and 
pageantry than for living, for it is 
enormous, formal, brilliant and drafty. 

In direct contrast to the palace chosen 
for his abode, our host’s manner was 
gentle and unassuming. He stood at 
the front door to greet his guests—a 
man of short and yet imposing stature, 
his dark hair tinged with grey, his face 
both strong and sad. 

We were ushered up a wonderfully 
carved stone staircase to a banquet-room, 
where a long table was laden with hot 
soups, cold meats, salads, wines, every 
kind of liquid and solid food imaginable. 
The company was brilliant, colorful, 
consisting mostly of musicians and 
actors, smartly dressed Viennese, and 
some world-weary Oxford youths visit- 
ing on a nearby country estate, who 
alarmed us by the extent of their erudi- 
tion on drama and music. We wandered 
into a salon, on the ceiling of which 
frolicked most of the gods and god- 
desses of mythology; in the corner stood 
a dazzling blue-white porcelain stove, 
famous among connoisseurs. Reinhardt 
joined us and waving his arm delight- 
edly said, “Jsn’t this a beautiful room!” 
with all the naive pleasure of a child 
with a new toy. You couldn’t help be- 
ing glad he had the castle since he got 
so much fun out of it. 


OST of the productions made at 
M Salzburg are classical or roman- 

tic. “Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream,” Schiller’s “Love and Intrigue,” 
the Chinese fairy-tale play ‘“Turandot,” 
Moliére’s “Imaginary Invalid” have all 
been done in recent years. And this is 
as it should be, for plays of con- 
temporary life would seem strangely out 


of place. Living playwrights and 
composers have, however, been repre- 
sented in works not modern in their 
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Where Do Your Taxes Go? 


A Moving Picture in Words of the Costs of Government, 
Showing That Seventy-five Cents of Every Dollar 


LURING the year which be- 

gins July 1 the Government 

will spend approximately 

$4,500,000,000 of your 

MONEY. When you are buy- 
ing four and a half billion dollars’ 
worth of anything you are entitled to 
know what you are getting. 

The Government budget is a_ gold 
mine of interesting facts. For one thing, 
it may surprise you to learn that the de- 
partments with which you are most fa- 
miliar—those which exercise the great- 
est power, and command the most pub- 
lic attention—are among the cheapest 
to maintain. On the other hand, you 
pay millions every year to carry on ac- 
tivities of which most of you probably 
never heard. 

The highest office in the Government 
is the Presidency. Is it costly to sup- 
port? The appropriation for the Ex- 
ecutive Office, including everything 
under the head of the President, the 
Vice-President and the White House, 
is a little over half a million dollars. 
In other words, it is about one-twelfth 
of what we will spend next year to re- 
condition one battleship. 

Take Congress, which occupies al- 
most as much public interest and atten- 
tion as the President. It has 531 mem- 
bers, consisting of 96 Senators and 435 
Representatives, and the vast and varied 
character of their duties is familiar to 
every one. Congress is supported with 
money out of the legislative appropria- 
tion. Included in that same appropria- 
tion are the funds necessary to maintain 
the famous Capitol building and 
grounds; the Congressional Library— 
largest in the United States—the huge 
Government Printing Office, and the 
Botanic Gardens. The taxpayer might 
easily conclude that Congress is one of 
his most expensive dependents. Yet the 
fact is that the total legislative appro- 
priation for next year is $19,000,000— 
exactly the cost of constructing the one 
small airplane carrier authorized in the 
new cruiser bill. 

Incidentally, in recent years, there 
has been much agitation about the cost 
of Senate investigations. I think most 
of it came from persons who didn’t want 


Goes for Past and Future Wars 


By Pau. Y. ANDERSON 


Cartoon by Harry Turner 


to be investigated, but to hear them you 
might have supposed that Senate inqui- 
ries were bankrupting the Treasury. 
Let us see. The cost of Senate investi- 
gations is paid out of the contingent 
fund provided in the legislative appro- 
priation. For next year that fund is 
$443,000, of which half probably will 
be consumed by committee hearings. 
The entire sum is considerably less than 
we will spend for torpedoes and torpedo 
appliances. The value of the Govern- 
ment property recovered as a result of 
one such inquiry—the oil investigation— 
probably would cover the cost of ail 
Senate investigations for the next two 
thousand years. 

Let us select at random a few of the 
more celebrated Government establish- 
ments, and see what it costs to keep 
them up. Here is the Smithsonian In- 
stitution with its adjunct, the National 


Museum. Here are housed the fasci- 
nating fossil remains of prehistoric 


beasts, birds and men, together with 
thousands of historical objects, ranging 
from Dolly Madison’s ball gown to 
Lindbergh’s Spirit of St. Louis. And 
here, too, are some of the world’s most 
scientists, engaged in labors 
which are certain to affect the future 
thinking of mankind. Surely you will 
not begrudge what you spend for this 
purpose. You should not; it is little 
enough. Next year’s appropriation for 
this national home of science and history 
is $1,107,000. 

You will spend almost that much on 
the upkeep of Leavenworth penitentiary. 

To maintain the United States Su- 
preme Court, highest and busiest of all 
tribunals, costs you $340,000 a year, 
which is $40,000 /ess than vou will pay 
tor the upkeep of the Hydrographic Of- 
fice of the Navy Department. 


tamous 


Regulating the Railroads 
Com- 


HE Interstate Commerce 
mission has the tremendous task 
of regulating all the transporta- 
tion systems of the country. Upon the 
freight rates fixed by it depends to a 
degree the cost of the clothing you wear, 
the food you eat, and the homes in 


which you live. To support it next year 
you will pay $8,000,000. Picture how 
long the railroads would require to take 
ten times that amount from your pockets 
if they were not regulated! 

And here is the Federal Radio Com- 
mission, charged with the heavy task ot 
preserving order on the air. Are you 
getting your money’s worth from it? 
To keep the ether civilized next year 
will cost you only $165,000. You will 
spend almost that much on civilizing the 
Sioux Indians! 

The State Department conducts our 
relations with foreign governments. 
Some of us do not always think it con- 
ducts them as intelligently as it might, 
but I suppose we get what we pay for. 
The appropriation for next year is less 
than $15,000,000—which is the cost of 
just one ot those fifteen new cruisers 
we are about to build. This may inspire 
some one to consider that if we spent 
more money on cultivating good foreign 
relations we might be able to spend less 
for cruisers. 

Next, the Weather Bureau! In its 
forecasts of fair and warmer may it al- 
ways be right, but right or wrong, it 
costs us no more than $3,000,000 a 


vear. 
Hardly a Dent in the Total 


OW, it would seem that I have 
named a majority of the Gov- 
ernment departments whose 
names are most familiar, yet I have 
hardly made a dent in that huge total 
of $4,500,000,000 with which we 
started out. So you may well ask, then, 
where DOES our money go? I'l teil 
vou. For war. Out of every dollar 
that you put into the Treasury, at least 
seventy-five cents goes out for war. You 
may ask: “How is it possible for us to 
be spending such stupendous sums for 
war when we are at peace?” ‘The an- 
swer is that vou are paying for the wars 
of the past, and you will be paying fer 
them for a long, long time to come. 
And that is not all. 
You are paying hundreds of millions 
each year to prepare for the possible 
wars of the future. It costs money to 
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maintain a great army and a great navy. 
In tact, war is the costliest of all human 
activities. Happy are those poor na- 
tions that cannot afford it! You pay 
to be prepared for it; you pay to carry 
it on; and when it is over you keep 
right on paying until the next one comes 
to increase the burden. Let me give 
you a few of the figures. 

In the coming fiscal year 
mately two billion dollars of 
money will be taken to pay the cost of 
past wars in which this country has been 
involved. To begin, there will be 
$220,000,000 for army and navy pen- 
sions, practically all of which goes to 
men who fought in the Civil and Span- 
ish-American Wars, or to their surviv- 
ing dependents. In 1927 the sum ap- 
propriated for that purpose was nearly 
equal to the net income of the General 
Motors Company. Millions are still 
paying for wars that occurred before 
they were born. 


approni- 
your 


The World War Still Greedy 


HEN we come to the World 
War. First, consider the bill for 
life and health. Next year you 


will contribute $600,000,000 for the 
support of the Veterans’ Bureau. 
Or that total, $191,000,000 — will 
be tor compensa- 
tion; $115,000,000 


That makes a total of approximately 
two billions that you will contribute 
next year toward paying the bill for 
past wars. 

Consider now the cost of preparing 
for the possible wars of the future, rep- 
resented in the appropriations for the 
army and navy. The War Department 
appropriation for next year is $455,000,- 
000. For the Navy Department, it is 
$361,000,000. It is true that portions 
of both sums are expended for purposes 
that are not directly military. Fer ex- 
ample, the Navy Department keeps up 
the President’s yacht, the Mayflower, 
at a cost of $340,000 a year; and a 
considerable sum of the War Depart- 
ment’s appropriation is expended on 
rivers and harbors, and on the Panama 
Canal. But there are items in other 
appropriations, military in cause or pur- 
pose, which more than balance these 
exceptions. 

Moreover, the item in the navy ap- 
propriation for cruiser construct on ap- 
pears totally inadequate. To build 
these sixteen new war vessels will re- 
quire about five years, and cost about 
$274,000,000. Under the law, the air- 
plane carrier and ten of the cruisers 
must be laid down before July 1 of next 
vear. But President Coolidge, pursuing 
his economy policy to the last grasp and 
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threatened with the possibility of a de- 
ficit for his last year in the White 
House, limited the estimate for the first 
two fiscal years to $12,000,000. The 


actual expenditure probably will be 
nearer $100,000,000. Eventually this 
money must be appropriated. But Mr. 


Hoover can do the worrying about that. 
Cost of Preparedness 


URING the next few years our 

preparations for the next war will 

cost us about $800,000,000 a year. 
This is larger than the amount expended 
by the German Empire during the years 
when her military preparations were pro- 
nounced a menace to the peace of the 
world. At the same time, we shall be 
paying almost two billions a year on 
the bill for the war to end war. 

Now, perhaps, you begin to see where 
your tax money goes. It has been said 
that the United States is the biggest 
business establishment in the world. It 
is. But the biggest part of its business 
consists in paying for old wars and get- 
ting ready for new ones. 

But wait! Does the Government 
spend nothing for those purposes which 
are generally recognized as the marks ot 
civilization? Yes, we find in the budg- 
et the following totals: 

For the promo- 
tion of public health 





for insurance; 
$112,000,000 for 
adjusted certificates, 
and $43,000,000 for 
the salaries and ex- 
penses of operating 
the Bureau. 

Then comes the 
cost of the money 
that was borrowed 
to carry on the 
World War. This 
comprises all but a 
fraction of the pub- 
lic debt. You pay 
interest on that 
debt, and you are 
repaving the prin- 
cipal. Interest pay- 
ments next year will 
total $640,000,000. 
and the amount de- 
voted to retiring the 
principal will be 
$553,000,000, plus 
whatever surplus re- 
mains in the Treas- 
at the end of 
the vear—if any. 


ury 


Question. What do we 
get for our tax money, 











—$19,000,000 — or 
less than one-halt 
of one per cent of 
the total Govern- 
ment expenditures. 


For the promo- 
tion of public edu- 
cation — $12,000,- 
000 — which is 


about one-fourth ot 
one per cent of the 
total. 

For science and 
research — $32,- 
000,000 about 
four-fifths of one 
per cent of the total. 

In other words, 
for improving mind 
and body, the Fed- 
eral Government de- 
votes about one and 
one-half per cent of 
its income! 

This should 
prove that we are 
not wholly barbar- 
ous in the fiscal year 
of 1930! 





Answer. A little health, 
a little education. hut 
mostly war. 








Uncle Sam? 








The new administration comes in. President and Mrs. Hoover and Vice-president Curtis and his sister at the 
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THE ENGINEER im the WHITE HOUSE 


The Morning After Inauguration President Hoover Was at His Desk 
Tackling a Mexican Revolution, Oil Leases and Tax Publicity 
While an Experienced Cabinet Went to Work at Once 


March 20, 1929. 

LTHOUGH many of us 

here in Washington still au- 

tomatically write ‘“Cool—” 

after the word President 

and still find ourselves 
looking for Mr. Coolidge’s familiar fig- 
ure (with the amiable expression which 
the cameramen had trained into him) 
in the midst of the Cabinet group shown 
in the movie of news events, we are 
shaking down into the new administra- 
tion with a surprising lack of that hia- 
tus in official activity which usually oc- 
curs while a new President and_ his 
Cabinet are learning the ropes. Every 
problem which had faced Mr. Coolidge 
was catalogued with its appropriate facts 
and indicated solution in President 
Hoover’s mind. So we slipped with 
ease from one administration to the next. 
Even while we discussed the inaugural 
speech and the rain-drenched parade 
on the morning after, President Hoover 
was outlining a new oil conservation 
policy, deciding that tax refunds above 


By CATHERINE I. HACKETT 


a certain limit should be made _ public, 
determining official action in the Mexi- 
can crisis, tightening his lines to the 
Capitol in preparation for the special 
session which meets April 15. 

The most enlightening comment 
which I have heard on the inaugural 
address came from a chief of division 
who for six years worked under Mr. 
Hoover in the Commerce Department. 
I had heard the speech criticized as be- 


ing “fa vague wording of impossible 
ideals.” 
“You forget,” said he, “that Mr. 


Hoover has so far put through every 
important program which he has an- 
nounced. Coming from him, these 
statements on his ideas for law enforce- 
ment, for public health, for education, 
for the world peace, form a document 
of tremendous significance. “They mean 
that the whole force of his executive 
ability will be put behind these things. 
You must look at that speech in the 
light of the Hoover record. It repre- 
sents more than noble aspirations; it 


represents a determination that certain 
improvements shall be made in the 
nation’s economic and social life. And 
if Mr. Hoover does not know already 
the specific steps necessary to bring them 
about, then I’m a Democrat.” 

One inconspicuous sentence seemed to 
me, particularly in the light of Mr. 
Hoover’s demonstrated get- 
ting the right people to do the right 
things, to be significant of the methods 
by which he hopes to carry out his ideals. 

“We can not hope to 
directing this increasingly complex civi- 
lization unless we can draw the talent 
of leadership from the whole people.” 
Remember how often as Secretary of 
Commerce and head of such organiza- 
tions as the Better Homes in America 
Mr. Hoover has called local leaders to 
Washington, inspired them with his en- 
thusiasm, and sent them back to carry 


genius in 


succeed in 


out his program in a thousand com- 
munities. Stimulation of local activity 


by the dynamo in the White House; 


this, in his own words, is the answer 
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to the question we have all asked: “How 
is he going to carry out his ambitious 
program ?” 

From a_ glass-enclosed stand which 
resembled somehow the ticket-office to 
an amusement park, the President and 
Mrs. Hoover reviewed the inaugural 
parade. It wasn’t exactly the colorful 
spectacle which had been predicted ; and 
the weather was only partly to blame. 
Thousands of soldiers and _ sailors 
marched in perfect formations; but 
there should be special parade uniforms 
ot scarlet or sky blue instead of navy 
blue and drab khaki if we want couor 
in our military displays. Here and 
there rumbled along caissons and mount- 
ed machine-guns to honor the man who 
had just declared ‘Surely civilization is 
old enough, surely mankind is mature 
enough, so that we ought in our life- 
time to find a way to permanent peace.” 
But it was hard for the crowds lining 
the Avenue to grow enthusiastic over 
the long lines of Packards and Pierce 
Arrows enclosing governors and_ their 
staffs. Automobiles are a total loss in 
a parade. 

Small boys disgustedly glimpsed the 
promised feathers and paint of real live 
Indians only through the rain-speckled 
windows of more automobiles. One 
full-blooded Seneca Indian upheld the 
traditions of the race. Astride a mag- 
nificent horse, and naked except for a 
loin cloth and headdress, he paused _ be- 
fore President Hoover to give the Indian 
sign of peace—right arm raised quickly 
across the body, waist high. He was 
the most impressive thing in that whole 
parade. A small girl who sat near me 
thought he must be Mr. Curtis. Next 
day we heard that his name is Marcel- 
lus Hawkins, that he is an artist, and 
lives in New York. 

Most of the inaugural visitors, water- 
logged after two steady days of rain, 
departed early, leaving $12,500 worth 
of fireworks to be sent up the second 
evening after the inauguration for the 
enjoyment of the native population. 
The inaugural committee blamed the 
rather colorless nature of the festivities 
on the weather; Democrats blamed it on 
Mr. Hoover’s lack of appeal to popu- 
lar enthusiam; disappointed office seek- 
ers blamed it on mismanagement. 


Hoover Begins Work 
o'clock on the morn- 


T NINE 
A ing of March 5, _ President 


Hoover sat down at his desk in 
the executive office which looks out over 
the green stretch of the Ellipse to the 
Washington Monument, and things be- 
gan to happen. There was a man-sized 
revolution in Mexico, the famous Mr. 
Grundy of Pennsylvania was up in the 
House Office Building playing hob with 
Mr. Hoover's program for a “limited 
revision” of the tariff, prominent citi- 
zens were milling around in the hall 


outside in the interest of equally prom- 
inent friends for whom they desired 
choice appointments, and figures had just 
been published showing that the 70th 
Congress voted appropriations totaling 
$3,821,649,122, the largest budget since 
the war, which means heaven help the 
Treasury if the special votes 
large additional sums. 

Mr. Hoover announced his first im- 
portant decision; no more leases will be 
granted by the Interior Department for 
taking oil from government oil lands, 
a policy in line with his well-known con- 
servationist views and calculated also to 
check the oversupply of oil in the mar- 
ket. Senator Walsh of Montana, of all 
people, hurried up to the White House, 
his eyebrows beetling more than usual, 
to protest. Here was the man who had 
led the protest against the too liberal 
oil-leasing policy of a former adminis- 
tration criticizing a policy which is the 


session 


furthest possible swing in the other 
direction. 
Senator Walsh Objects 
HAT did the Senator want? 


Well, he was thinking in this 

case of the interests of his own 
state, which even the most nationally 
minded senator must do at times. Mon- 
tana has twenty million acres in Federal 
oil lands. No leases, no state royalties. 
There were other objections, said the 
Senator. The new program would hit 
the small independents much harder than 
the big producing companies. Second, 
if an engineer would permit a lawyer to 
suggest it, the Presidential dictum was 
not legal, since the leasing act author- 
izes the Secretary of the Interior to is- 
sue permits and the courts on several 
occasions have construed ‘“‘may”’ as 
“must.” 

The protest was carefully listened to, 
as is the Hoover way; but the new 
policy stands. Secretary of the Interior 
Ray Lyman Wilbur appointed a com- 
mittee to carry it out, and announced 
that immediate steps will be taken to 
cancel permits under which no money 
has vet been spent in development. Gif- 
ford Pinchot may sail for the South 
Seas in his schooner with the assurance 
that the policy of conservation of natural 
resources for which he fought years ago 
is coming along. 

Three important decisions, of which 
this is one, in the field of international 
relations, domestic economic develop- 
ments, and fiscal affairs were made by 
Mr. Hoover before he had been in the 
White House ten days. The serious 
revolt against the Calles-Gil régime be- 
low the Rio Grande raised the question 
of how far the United States should 
throw its influence behind the present 
Mexican Government. It is a serious 
thing to take sides in a Mexican revolu- 
tion, as several of our Presidents have 
found out. Mr. Hoover, after long con- 


versations with Secretary Kellogg, who 
is staying until the new Secretary, Mr. 
Stimson, can get here, decided to con- 
tinue the Coolidge policy of an arms em- 
bargo against the revolutionists only. 

The third important question con- 
cerned publicity of Treasury tax re- 
tunds ot more than $20,000. Behind the 
Executive order that henceforth every 
decision for tax refunds over that amount 
will be made available to the public, to- 
gether with the summary of facts and 
legal citations, lies the bitter attack ot 
the anti-Mellonites in the last session ot 
Congress on the refunding policy of the 
Treasury. Secretary Mellon explained 
the new policy in a long letter which 
was regarded by Representative Garner 
and Senator Couzens of Michigan as a 
vindication of their stand, a deteat tor 
Mr. Mellon. 

No such admission made by 
Secretary Mellon. The Treasury has 
consistently opposed publicity in taxa- 
tion cases as an untair opening up of 
private affairs to “‘business competitors, 
solicitors of contributions and unscrupu- 
Congress, he 


Was 


lous tax practitioners.” 
recalled, had passed a publicity provi- 
sion amendment with the first deficiency 
appropriation bill, but, as a matter of 
legal interpretation, “this would require 
no change in past Treasury procedure.” 
However, “in an effort to dispel any 
misapprehensions that may have arisen 
in the minds of the public because of 
the recent discussions of the matter, the 
Treasury has undertaken to go much 
further than the amendment requires. 

“And,” concluded Mr. Mellon, with 
an indirect reference to the accusations 
of Mr. Garner that there has been 
“something queer” about these large re- 
funds, “it is believed that the publica- 
tion of the decisions in the manner out- 
lined will, in a very short period of 
time, show conclusively that the Treas- 
ury has nothing to hide in the matter of 
tax refunds.” Giving in to your enemy 
is sometimes the quickest way to prove 
that he is wrong. 

The Hoover administration got under 
way with notable absence of the fum- 
bling which usually marks the transfer 
of the departments to new secretaries, the 
uncertainty in industrial and financial 
circles while a Cabinet gets experience. 
The ease with which we slipped from 
the Coolidge to the Hoover administra- 
tion was in part due to the non-political 
character of the Cabinet appointments. 


Cabinet Appointments 
N ONLY two appointments, Walter 


F. Brown as Postmaster General 
and James W. Good as Secretary 
of War, was there any connection with 
campaign activities; and here it must be 
remembered that Secretary Good, late 
Western campaign manager for Mr. 
Hoover, during his twelve years in Con- 
(Continued on page 41) 
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In addition to this, there has been a 


steady increase in the number of women 
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Ladies of the ] WCAZUC 
The Ten Women Who Were Official Representatives at Geneva 
Are Different in Type and Nationality But One in Their 
Desire for Women’s Progress and World Peace 
By Avice E. kK. Woop 
66 T seems to me,” said the of the several governments concerned. 
brilliant, cynical Hambro ot Mevrw. Kluyver, the pink-cheeked, 


Norway, “a little unchivalrous 
to appoint a committee of four 
browbeat one woman 
But. as she assented, 


men to 
into submission. 
I agree.” 

A ripple of laughter broke over the 
budget committee of the League of Na- 
tions. It was begun by the lady in 
question herself, Mevrw. Kluyver of the 
Netherlands, only woman among. the 
fifty members of the committee. 
Whether the International Law Con- 
ference should meet at Geneva or at the 
Hague was the point at issue, and the 
ability of the Dutch delegate in 
handling her difficult position won from 
one observer the comment: “‘She’s a 
very level-headed woman.” 

So were all the ten women delegates 
sent by their governments to last year’s 
Assembly of the League. But more 
than that, they were leaders of vast ex- 
perience, pioneers who had learned if one 
persistently fights for something, one 
obtains it in the end. They knew how 
to work with people too, so that they 
took their places in the counsels of the 
League with modest but quiet and sure 
ability. 

A rather important part these women 
have begun to play in the League. Com- 
mittees to which they have been assigned 
include social and humanitarian ones, 
mandates, intellectual cooperation, 
health, and the budget. One woman, Fru 
Wicksell, of Sweden, who died in 1928, 
served for several years even on the im- 
portant legal committee. But today no 
woman sits on either of the two com- 
mittees which have most directly to do 
with the peace of the world—the com- 
mittees on law and disarmament. 

“We must change that,” said Mrs. 
Corbett Ashby, president of the Inter- 
national Woman Suffrage Alliance, be- 
fore a large gathering of women in 
Geneva last September. And her audi- 
ence answered with a burst of applause. 

The majority of the women this year 
Were sent, as in the past, because they 
were representatives of the women’s 
movements in the various countries 
rather than because they were members 


blue-eyed Dutch delegate, was one of the 
exceptions as she came in her capacity 
of second-in-command of the League ot 
Nations section in the Netherlands for- 
eign office. And Frau Lang-Brumann, 
of Germany, is a member of the Reich- 
stag, and Froken K. Hesselgren is Sena- 
tor, from Sweden. 

One of the shortcomings of govern- 
ments in regard to women and_ the 
League is that no woman has yet been 
appointed a full-fledged delegate. That 
term is used elsewhere here only in its 
loose sense. Seven of the women this 
year were substitute delegates, two were 
technical counselors or experts, and one 
was a secretary to a delegation. 

But there is room for hope in this re- 
gard. The covenant of the League itself 
declares that all positions under or in 
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Froken Forchhammer, of Denmark 


connection with the League shall be open 
equally to men and women. A group 
ot the leading international women’s or- 
ganizations in cooperation with the 
women delegates is working continually 
for the increasing appointment of 
women in connection with League work. 


sent to the sessions of the Assembly, be 
ginning with three to the first and end- 
ing with ten to the ninth and latest. 

Nor should it be forgotten that the 
most important reason for optimism con- 
cerning the future of women and the 
League is the ability shown by the 
women delegates of the past. To them, 
some of whom have come all nine times 
has fallen the difficult and exacting lot 
of the pioneer. It is they who are 
demonstrating that women are not a 
sentimental or irrational species but have 
common sense, judgment, the requisite 
background of knowledge; that it is only 
with men and women working together, 
intelligently, honestly, with mutual re- 
spect, that there is much hope for this 
world. 

“Feminism,” said Mrs. Ashby again 
at Geneva, ‘‘means the movement to ob- 
tain tor women freedom to enable then 
to take their share in the work of hu- 
manity.” 

The women at the last session repre- 
sented nearly every sort of background 
and experience. Included in their num 
ber were teachers, authors, a doctor, a 
justice of the peace, a woman brought 
up at the court of Carmen Sylva. 
Seven came from North European coun- 
tries, two from Central Europe and one 
from Australia. Some have never mat 
ried, some are mothers, others grand- 
mothers. Yet they are alike in two re- 
spects—their interest in the women’s 
movement and their desire for peace. 

An annual and distinguished event at 
Geneva in September is the dinner give: 
to the women delegates, usually pre- 
sided over by the president of the In 
ternational Council of Women. To it 
lock hundreds of women from all ove: 
the world—Orientals, Indians, white 
women, old and young, poor and rich 
famous for their families or their minds. 


IRST of the delegates to speak 
F:: the dinner this September was 
Froken Henni Forchhammer ot 
Denmark, for she was the first woman 


in the world to address the full Assem- 
bly of the League. 
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“I was never so frightened in my 
tife,’ she told those brilliant dinner 
guests in referring to her historic speech 
-n the first session of the Assembly. “‘I 
felt a terrible responsibility not only for 
what I was to say but because I thought 
that if my voice did not carry through- 
out the room or my nerve failed, the 
men would say: 

‘*Well, that just shows that a woman 
-an not be a useful delegate.’ 

“But I managed to get through it. 
It was very short and the men were 
guite still. They are not so still now 
—JI suppose because they are more used 
to it.” 

She is not large or imposing looking, 
this Henni Forchhammer. Her white 
hair is drawn back into a knot high on 
her head and metal rimmed glasses rest 
mn her short, straight nose. She says of 
herself : 

“I have no degrees or decorations or 
anything. I am just a plain, ordinary 
person.” 

Yet she not only was the first woman 
to speak before the Assembly of nations 
but was the first one, some years before, 
to address the Parliament of Denmark 
atter she had marched at the head of 
thousands of women in Copenhagen 
who were celebrating their attainment of 
suffrage. For sixteen years she has been 
president of the Danish National Coun- 
il of Women and for fifteen, a vice- 
president of the International Council. 

This year she was elected vice-chair- 
man of the fifth committee, which is 
oncerned with social and humanitarian 
questions. 


NE incident of her League ac- 
O tivity shows clearly the qualities 
which have made Froken Forch- 
hammer eminent. For three years she 
was rapporteur to the Assembly on the 


mportant work of the League with 





women and children in the Near East. 
Fréken Forchhammer’ decided — she 
wanted to see actual conditions there. 
So she went to the Near East, not on an 
official inspection tour but as an ordinary 
individual, paying her own way by writ- 
ing for journals. Thus, when she told 
the Assembly about its work, she could 





se Coakley 


Madame Hainari, of Finland. 4 portrait 


by Violet Oakley 


say: “I know because I have seen.” 

Next to be introduced last year at the 
dinner to the women delegates was 
Mle. Héléene Vacaresco of Rumania, 
also a participant in the nine sessions of 
the Assembly and one of the most color- 
ful figures at Geneva. 

Short, rather plump, quite — short- 
sighted, she does not appear the roman- 
tic figure her life would indicate. But 
a moment’s talk with her is enough to 
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captivate one by her humor, warmth, 
quickness of speech and wit, the poetic 
philosophy which seasons her comments. 

Daughter of one of the very old and 
aristocratic families of Rumania, she 
was taken as a child to the court of 
Carmen Sylva, visited with her most of 
the brilliant courts of pre-war Europe, 
and was at one time engaged to the late 
King Ferdinand of Rumania. This af- 
fair, however, had to be broken off in 
the name of that strange old phrase of 
monarchist Europe, “reasons of state.” 

She went, then, to the country near 
Paris where she lived in practical retire- 
ment until the intellectual and social life 
of the French capital claimed her. She 
has written considerable verse, is a dra- 
matic and literary critic of note, and 
was selected three years ago as the only 
woman member of the Rumanian 
Academy, that group of the intellectu- 
ally distinguished. One of her par- 
ticular interests is in the field of letters, 
and her speech before the Assembly this 
year, the seventh one she has made, was 
on intellectual cooperation. 


HE woman perhaps the most in 

the limelight at September’s session 

of the Assembly was Dame Edith 
Lyttelton, four times sent to Geneva by 
the British Empire. It was she who 
through hours of discussion in the fifth 
committee led the fight for an opium 
smoking inquiry next year in the Far 
Fast. 

She made an unforgetable impression 
on an audacious interviewer who stum- 
bled into her hotel room one morning in 
She was writing as she lay on 
a chaise longue by the open windows 
leading to her balcony. Beyond her, 
lake and mountains melted in soft blue 
haze. The first things one sensed were 
the pure whiteness of her abundant hair 

(Continued on page 37) 


Geneva. 


titan ae ee SS ee See, 


Geneva and the League of Nations have become interchangeable terms. 


Courtesy of Swiss Federal Railways 


A view of this lovely old city 
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Courtesy of the Great Western 
One of the many English villages where 
are still thatched 


66 IS want a comfortable 
motor car and a chauf- 
feur,” we told the tourist 
bureau. “How much 
will it us?” | “Sax 

guineas a day including all expenses ot 

car and chauffeur,” was the answer. 

“This is on the basis of one hundred 

miles daily average. There will be nine 

pence a mile extra charge for excess 
mileage.” ‘Is that the best we can do?” 
we asked, mindful of our modest budget. 

“Well, madam, if you are willing to 

take a lady chauffeur, it will be four 

pounds ten a day, but most people do 
not want a lady chauffeur.” ‘‘Ah, but 
we think a woman is more likely to be 

a careful driver than a man,” we re- 

turned. Moreover, for two women 

traveling alone, another woman, rather 
than a man, sharing the intimacy of 
daily life, was particularly appealing. 

So we adopted the “lady chauffeur.”’ 

Could anything be more exhilarating 
than bowling along a smooth open road 
through a beautiful countryside with no 
trafic to bother and fourteen carefree 
days ahead in which to explore rural 
England? More especially, as most of 
the time the fickle English sun shone 
through the constantly shifting clouds of 
a lovely sky. 

It was hard to decide where to begin, 
when every direction out from London 
leads to fascinating ruins bound up in 
history, to great cathedrals which have 
played such a part in the life of the 
people, to picturesque villages looking 


cost 


Railway of England 


the roofs 


much as they did in the time of Crom- 
well and Elizabeth, and to magnificent 
country estates still occupied by the same 
families who have lived in them for cen- 
turies. 

We chose to begin with Cambridge 
and the north, through the Fen country 
where the Romans reclaimed the land 
from the North Sea. They built great 
dikes, some of them still standing, and 
they drained the land. “It is flat and 
uninteresting,” said our lady chauffeur, 


—_ 
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A Man-less 
Motor Trip in 


England 


Two Women With a “Lady Chauffeur” Ex- 


plore Rural Roads and Ancient Towns 


By Mrs. Bert Leston TAYLOR 


but to us not only was it peopled with 
history, but the wide, fertile fields, the 
many streams made by the drainage, the 
fat cattle knee deen in clover, the Dutch 
windmills, had a beauty of their own. 

Lincoln Cathedral crowns a_ hill 
which was once an island in the sea. Its 
beautiful towers and the octagonal 
tower of Ely Cathedral on the level 
plain are visible in the landscape for 
miles. Peterborough, with its eleventh 
century cloisters built into the deanery 


The cathedral at York, which overlooks the Roman walls of the city 
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and other church houses surrounding its 
cathedral; York, its Roman walls still 
standing encircling the city, and then 
Durham, with its great towers rising 
high above the river, and the imposing 
castle built by the Romans beside it— 
all these we visited. Our first night was 
spent at Peterborough, the second at 
York, Sunday at Durham. 


HAT a tiny country is Eng- 
land! A hundred-mile run 
from Durham took us_ on 


across a range 
life visible but 
the heart of 


through mining towns, 
of bare hills with no 
flocks of sheep, into 
the lake district. In this distance we 
did not a car nor did we 
garage or even a filling station. It 
was a comfort to know that our lady 
chauffeur was a skilled mechanic and 
that our car did thirty miles on a gal- 
lon of petrol. 

Keswick, Windermere, Derwent- 
water—one can cover the beaten track 
in this lovely lake region in a day or 
two, but there are many wild passes ‘“‘im- 
practical for motor cars.” We read such 
a sign at the end of a road down a steep 
pass which we had just driven over in 
the car. Our lady chauffeur chuckled. 
She had begun the descent in first and 
her wheels had locked and slid over the 
loose stones, and that night at the hotel 
the other chauffeurs (masculine gender) 
were skeptical of her feat. Not one of 
them had attempted it. 

If the lake country is charming, the 
mountains of Wales, only another day’s 
run distant, have a rugged wildness that 
is surprising when one remembers that 
Snowdon, the tallest peak, is only thirty- 


pass see a 


five hundred feet high; but it is from sea 
level that one approaches and views that 
height. Where else but in Wales can 
one see such scenery of sea and moun- 
tains, fine old castles of the thirteenth 
century — Conway, Carnarvon — great 
peaks, wild mountain passes and ex- 
quisite vales with soft, feathery water- 
falls? There is nothing monotonous 
about the weather in the Welsh moun- 
tains, either. Our days were a mixture 
of sunshine and rain. Sometimes we 
would be enveloped in a soft mist, in the 
twinkling of an eye a torrent of rain 
would fall, then as quickly the sun 
would shine again. <A vivid memory is 
the picnic on top of a pass, with sheets 
of rain falling on the car wherein we sat 
and ate in secure comfort, while before 
we finished we were rewarded by a mag- 
nificent view of the mountains bathed in 
sparkling sunshine. 

From the American point of view, it 
is wonderful to see English towns that 
have remained the same century after 
century, where succeeding years have 
only added beauty. In Wells there is a 
Vicar’s Close, a small street of four- 
teenth century houses, with a garden 
from the low gate to the doorway of 
each house. The little street is closed 
by a tiny chapel, a gem of fifteenth cen- 
tury devotional art, dim with jeweled 
light, hung with soft tapestries above 
stalls and altar of exquisitely carved 
wood—a place to make one sink to one’s 
knees and feel that anything so beautiful 
must be a part of the divine. Salisbury 
Cathedral gives something of the same 
effect, especially when its magnificent 
organ peals forth a Bach Toccata and 
Fugue, such as we heard after a service 
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Courtesy of the Great Western Railway of England 


The sea edae of the Devonshire moors with a glimpse of the three-and-a-half-mile hill road to Lynmouth, on the shore, and 
Lynton, the sister town on the heights immediately above it 


for a neighboring regiment one Sunday 
afternoon. 

In Chester, quaint old city that it is, 
too many tourists blur the impression. 
The same is true of Canterbury. But 
Winchester somehow maintains its re- 
serve and Exeter is still serene in its Old 
World dignity and aloofness. Here is 
Mol’s Coffee House, where Drake, 
Raleigh and other generals and admirals 
planned the fight against the Spanish 
Armada. 

Although no longer filled with the 
fashionable world, the hot baths at Bath, 
discovered by the Romans, still draw 
seekers for health and repose. The old 
pump room is thronged morning and 
evening, and as I came out from a morn- 
ing drink and found a soft rain falling, 
I stepped from a cushion laid on the 
pavement by a lackey into what seemed 
like a sedan chair of those old days, and 
protected by glass enclosures was landed 
again on a cushion at my hotel. 
EVONSHIRE moors are big 

and lonesome enough to satisfy 

anyone who loves to be away 
from his fellow men or women. At 
least we found in June very little tour- 
ist trafic, and the greatest charm even 
in such well-known resorts as Lynton, 
Weymouth and Lyme Regis. The hills 
are steep and long. We took one which 
was three and a half miles long over a 
gradient of twenty-five per cent, our 
little twelve-horsepower car going up 
without protest. 

The southern coast of England, like 
the Fen country, was also once a part 
of the sea. Rye and Winchelsea, once 

(Continued on page 43) 
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Padlocking the preserve closet 


VENTS of importance marked 

the first weeks of the new ad- 

ministration. Among them 

was President Hoover’s deci- 

sion to support the Federal 
Government of Mexico during the new 
rebellion. Another was his decision to 
withdraw government oil lands from 
sale or leasing, except where such a 
course is made mandatory by law, a 
policy that will conserve the country’s 
resources and aid the oil industry. 
With President Hoover in his place in 
the White House, Mr. Coolidge settled 
back into private life. 

Not only in Mexico is there fighting. 
The return of spring has brought trou- 
ble to China again. In Paris, the ex- 
perts’ committee have been tackling the 
German reparations problem. In Gen- 
eva, Mr. Root has presented his plan 
for facilitating our entrance into the 
World Court, and in Rome, Premier 
Mussolini exuded peace and good will 
as he summed up Fascist accomplish- 
ments for Italy over a six-year period. 


Mr. Root’s Proposal 
OON after Elihu Root sailed for 


Geneva to work with a committee 

of international jurists on a revi- 
sion of the: rules and statutes of the 
World Court, Secretary of State Kel- 
logg sent a note to all the Powers that 
signed the World Court protocol, ask- 
ing them to offer a new way for us to 
join the Court. It is understood that 
this reopening of negotiations, looking 
toward our membership, was at the re- 
quest of Mr. Root, for the main objec- 
tive of this venerable statesman’s long 


journey was to surmount the obstacle 
to our joining offered by the famous 
Senate Reservation 5. 

This reservation, which was attached 
to our resolution of adherence to the 
World Court, reads (in case someone 
has forgotten): “Nor shall it [the 
Court] without the consent of the 
United States entertain any request for 
any advisory opinion touching any dis- 
pute or question in which the United 
States has or claims an interest.” As 
this reservation was not acceptable to a 
majority of the fifty nations signing the 
protocol, the matter rested, so far as 
formal negotiations were concerned, 
from 1926 until last month. But with 
the arrival of Mr. Root in Geneva, 
things began to move quickly. 

First, Mr. Root presented a formula 
that modified our position on advisory 
opinions and yet preserved our freedom 
of action. According to this formula 
the League of Nations Council would 
invite an exchange of views with the 
United States when it was considering 
a request for an advisory opinion. In 
case the United States should maintain 
that the request touched a dispute or a 
question in which we had an interest 
and refused its consent to the submis- 
sion of this question, then proceedings 
would be delayed so as to allow an ex- 
change of views between us and the na- 
tion that proposed the question. If 
compromise proved impossible, then we 
would be permitted to avail ourselves 
of our right to withdraw from the 
Court “without any imputation of un- 
friendliness.” It was Mr. Root’s opin- 
ion that matters would never proceed 
so far. 

This formula, of which the bare out- 
line is given, was submitted by Mr. 
Root to the League of Nations, which 
then referred it to the committee of 
jurists already charged with revising the 
Court statute involved. With a slight 
modification, the jurists ratified it. 
They will present the revised formula 
to the League, which will forward it 
to all nations concerned. 

In view of Mr. Root’s conference in 
Washington with the President, Secre- 
tary Kellogg, and some senators, before 
sailing for Geneva, it was assumed that 
Mr. Root prepared his plan for Ameri- 
can adherence to the Court with the 
views of the senators in mind. It is not 
expected, however, that his proposal will 
come before the Senate until next De- 
cember. 


The Reparations Problem 


r e committee of international fi- 

nancial experts who, under Owen 

D. Young as chairman, set out to 
develop a ‘‘final and definitive” solution 
of the German reparations problem, are 
making some headway in face of great 
odds. Postponing the crucial moment 
for proposing a total reparations figure, 
the experts have been working out an 
international bank through which the 
reparations payments can be made. As 
we go to press, their plan is virtually 
complete, including figures representing 
the minimum annuity payments accept- 
able from Germany. 

It is possible that the committee, like 
the previous committee headed by Gen- 
eral Dawes, will refrain from naming 
the total sum of reparations. But if the 
proposed international bank is _ estab- 
lished, there will at least be a continu- 
ing machinery for reparations settle- 
ment, independent of political influence. 
And political influence is very strong, 
with Germany, for political reasons, try- 
ing to pay as little as possible, and the 
former Allies, for political reasons, try- 
ing to obtain as much as possible. 


Fighting in Mexico 
HE rebellion in Mexico is in 


many ways like others that have 

gone before, for though it has 
political aspects, it seems fundamentally 
a conflict between the new and the old 
régime in the army—a conflict precipi- 
tated by the “old soldiers’ who resent 
their loss of power under army reforms 
begun under President Obregon, pressed 
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Mr. Coolidge now takes sis ease 


by President Calles, and further assured 
by the election of Portes Gil, a civilian, 
as provisional President, after the assas- 
sination of General Obregon, who was 
President-elect. And the “old soldiers” 
have a background to their particular 
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grievances. There are the political un- 
rest caused by the emerging of rival 
presidential candidates for the national 
elections, to be held in a year, and the 
religious unrest resulting from the en- 
forcement of the laws against the 
church. 

Suddenly, on March 3, two revolu- 
tions broke out, one in the south, in the 
great gulf port of Vera Cruz, and one 
in the north, in Sonora. At first they 
were bloodless and manifested them- 
selves only in declarations against the 
present government. But President Gil 
called former President Calles from re- 
tirement, making him Secretary of War, 
and Calles ordered mobilization and set 
himself as head of the federal troops. 
The rebellion at Vera Cruz was soon 
put down, but the rebellion in the north, 
in which more are involved, offers a 
tougher problem. Leading it are sea- 
soned veterans of Mexico’s revolutions, 
hard men, out of sympathy with the 
Government’s program of social, eco- 
nomic and religious reform—and not 
greatly touched by it. But as we go to 
press a federal victory that may be deci- 
sive has been reported at Torreon, a 
railway center in Coahuila, one of the 
northern states that has been implicated. 

Facilitating the federal successes was 
the decision of President Hoover to sup- 
port the Portes Gil régime, by selling 
munitions to it and withholding them 
from the rebels) The embargo pro- 
claimed on the sale of arms to Mexico, 
proclaimed by President Coolidge, is of 
course still in force, but it may be re- 
membered that it allows the sale of 


arms to the federal government. 
A the Fascist régime has been held 

in Rome and was the occasion 
for Premier Mussolini’s summing up the 
achievements of his government in the 
last six years. The call to this assembl) 
went out not only to high dignitaries of 
state, but to Fascist leaders, all high 
commanders of the army, navy, and air, 
all Deputies and Senators, and repre- 
sentatives of every Fascist activity. The 
four thousand men who gathered in 
Rome therefore embodied the political, 
cultural, military, social and economic 
forces of the country. 

Premier Mussolini, when he addressed 
them, said nothing very new. Regard- 
ing the reconciliation between Italy and 
the Vatican, the outstanding achieve- 
ment so far of his government, he was 
guarded and confined his comment to 
a denial that either Church or State had 
gained at the expense of the other. He 
described the approaching election, at 
which the new electoral system will be 
inaugurated, as giving the people an op- 
portunity to vote for an ideal rather 
than for aman. (Under this new sys- 





The Fascist Assembly 
GREAT national assembly of 


tem, it will be remembered, the Fascist 
Grand Council picks the candidates of 
the party, and their choice is regarded 
as tantamount to election.) And after 
thus making it appear that virtual loss 
of franchise was an advantage, he went 
on to review the work of the govern- 
ment in all fields. In regard to foreign 
relations, Mussolini pointed out that 
Italy wanted peace, not war, for under 
Fascism a new system of life is develop- 
ing for which peace is necessary. 

This great meeting of Fascists will be 
called every five years. At the time of 
this, its first meeting, the Grand Council 
also convened and published the list of 
four hundred names comprising the Fas- 
cist ticket for the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, to be voted on at the national elec- 
tions, March 24. The names were cho- 
sen from about one thousand names sub- 
mitted by thirty-two Fascist organiza- 
tions. The new Chamber brings the 
government of the country into the 
hands of the various economic and social 
interests. One of its first duties will be 
the ratification of the Italo-Vatican 
agreements. 


The Battle of the Proxies 


R. ROCKEFELLER at last 

won his fight to oust Colonel 

Robert Stewart as a director and 
as chairman of the board of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company of Indiana. The at- 
tack was on purely ethical grounds. Mr. 
Rockefeller, it will be remembered, 
asked Colonel Stewart to resign a year 
ago, because of the conflict in his testi- 
mony before the Senate Committee in- 
vestigating the Continental Trading 
Company phase of the oil scandal. As 
a result of contradictions in his state- 
ments, Colonel Stewart was tried for 
perjury but was acquitted on a techni- 
cal point of law. However, he was 
never acquitted of having for a long 
time concealed his part in a notorious 
transaction. 

When Colonel Stewart refused to re- 
sign as director and chairman of the 
Standard Oil Company of Indiana, Mr. 
Rockefeller prepared to press the issue 
and at a recent election of directors of 
the company, held in Chicago, was able 
to marshal enough proxies to vote him 
out. Colonel Stewart, however, had the 
support of his fellow directors and of 
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a vast majority of the stockholders 
among the company’s employees. 


China’s Troubles 


AST month President Chiang Kai- 
shek, of China, issued a strong 
appeal for political unity in re- 

building China. That he needs it, if 
the present party dictatorship is to suc- 





Mexico kicks up more dust 


ceed in its gigantic task, is shown by 
renewal of civil war in the province of 
Shantung, threat of war in the South 
and East, and insurrection in the Peking 
garrison. So spring comes again to 
China. The appeal for political unity 
was, of course, directed to the members 
of the Kuomintang, or Nationalist 
Party, in which a strong opposition has 
developed under the leadership of some 
of the younger radicals. This party has 
just convened in Nanking, and its de- 
liberations are expected to provide a cru- 
cial test for the Nanking régime. So 
tense was the feeling on the eve of the 
congress that martial law was pro- 
claimed, and rules were prepared for- 
bidding the delegates to bring umbrellas 
or canes into the closely guarded audi- 
torium and providing for censorship of 
all their mail during the sessions. 


Very Briefly 


N American construction company 

has received a contract from the 

Soviet Government for at least 

$25,000,000 worth of housing, to be put 
up in Moscow. 


General Nobile, commander of the ill- 
fated Italia, has resigned from the Ital- 
ian Air Service, so as to answer the 
charges of the official committee which 
investigated the disaster. According to 
the committee’s findings, the Italia 
crashed because of Nobile’s mismanage- 
ment. 


The exiled Trotsky, former Minister 
of War in the Soviet Government, is an 
unwelcome guest in Turkey. And no 
other nation really wants to offer him 
hospitality. He has, however, obtained 
a temporary visa from Switzerland, 
where he is to undergo a slight opera- 
tion. March 20, 1929. 
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Keystone View Co. 
Frances Flynn Paine 


Introducing 
Mexican Art 


By CONSTANCE .MARSHALL 


HILE collectors have been ran- 
W sacking New England and the 


South and the West and 
Europe and where-in-the-world-not, for 
antiques and objects of art, Mrs. 


Frances Flynn Paine has gone not so 
very far away and found that collector’s 
paradise—an untouched field. She knows 
a country in whose cities are fountains 
and walls of hand-made tiles, and gar- 
dens and houses bright with exotic vases 
and exquisite glass and onyxware, and 
in whose remoter villages are hidden 
gargoyles and beautiful embroideries, 
painted gourds and woven baskets, fine 
arts as beautiful as any European coun- 
try can yield. For Mrs. Paine, braving 
rebellions and insurrections, has made 
Mexico her hunting ground. 

A dark-eyed, intense little person, 
Mrs. Paine is that rare individual, one 
who is capable of caring so passionately 
about an abstraction that she can force 
it to reality. To visit Mexico and 
bring back a few lovely potteries for 
one’s friends to marvel at, is not a re- 
markable thing. But to set out to make 
everybody north of the Rio Grande 
aware of the richness of Mexican cul- 
ture is quite another project. And it is 





this that is Mrs. Paine’s large ambition. 

She realized that it was too big for 
herself alone. So through the Art Cen- 
ter of New York City she went to the 
one organization she knew that could 
make her visions tangible—the Rocke- 
feller Foundation. She told them what 
she wanted. And _ because she _ so 
passionately cared about this intangible 
thing called Mexican culture she made 
them capture her vision, with the result 
that the Rockefeller Foundation under- 
wrote the purchasing and exhibiting of 
a comprehensive collection of Mexican 
applied arts and John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., has personally underwritten a three- 
year program for exhibiting Mexican 
fine and applied arts in this country. 
One exhibition collected by Mrs. Paine 
is now on a two-year tour of the lead- 
ing museums of this country and Can- 
ada, while another exhibit remains at 
the Art Center in New York. 

Mrs. Paine also fills orders and makes 
collections for individuals. Architects, 
decorators and designers are beginning 
to come to her for help in acquiring 
examples and ideas of Mexican art. An 
American designer, for instance, is using 
Aztec designs on modernistic tiles. The 
Rolyat Hotel in St. Petersburg, Florida, 
commissioned her to bring from Mexico 
tiles and vases, even an old wishing- 
well to decorate that hotel. A little 
group of Mexican artists, here and in 
Paris, are endeavoring to revive the old 
forms of Aztec art under her direction. 

But all this—battling to make place 
for Mexican art in the north—is the 
prosaic half of the story; her experiences 
in Mexico, its romantic supplement. 
When Mrs. Paine was a little girl she 
lived in Mexico—not in Mexico City 
but in villages often as far as a seven- 
day horseback ride from the nearest rail- 
road stations, for her father had large 
mining interests there and his family 





moved about with him, staying close to 
the mines. The Indians were her play- 
mates and she learned their mythology 
and superstitions, played with and used 
as toys the kinds of figures and potteries 
which she exhibits now. 

This intimate touch with the natives 
she has not lost, and in the little villages 
in the remote fastness of the Mexican 
mountains, where no American woman 
but herself ever comes, these people are 
waiting for her to come and buy their 
handicraft. ‘They trust her because she 
understands them, and she is safe among 
them in spite of revolutions. She knows 
why Sefiora Manchito will not sell all 
her baskets on one day. Has not the old 
woman looked forward an entire year 
to sitting at her street booth every day 
of the fiesta? If she sells all her 
baskets today what shall she do on other 
days? She knows, too, why the rate 
must be higher if the Americans want 
fifty hand-made tiles than if they or- 
dered only five. ‘To make fifty all alike 
is very laborious, very tiring. When 
five will provide money for all one’s im- 
mediate needs why should one make 


fifty except as a great favor to the 
American Sefiora—and for a_ greater 





price? She knows, too, that it is very 
reasonable to address an order to 
“Dolores who sits by the fountain,” for 
who would ever take Dolores’ place in 
the village mart? 

Many an Anglo-Saxon trying to do 
business with Latin Americans has failed 
because a tinge of condescension has en- 
tered into his attitude. Mrs. Paine has 
not made this mistake. She knows the 
Mexicans are proud inheritors of a cul- 
ture all their own. She appreciates that 
they have as much to give as we. Be- 
cause she understands them as well as 
their art, she hopes through their work 
to build a practical meeting place for 
all Americans, North and South. 


Madame Council Member 


By Hazet PEDLAR FAULKNER 


NE-NINTH of the business of 
() the State of California is run by 

a woman. When the 1927 legis- 
lature adopted the recommendation of 
Governor C. C. Young, proposing reor- 
ganization of the state administration 
into nine departments, it established as 
one of the nine the State Department of 
Social Welfare. Then Governor Young 


did what the majority of California 
citizens hoped he would—he placed Mrs. 
Anna L. Saylor at its head. 

By virtue of the office, Mrs. Saylor 
became at once the director of the De- 
partment and the first woman member 
of Governor Young’s “cabinet” or 
Council, as it is officially known. 

Those who know her and have watch- 
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ed her work in her adopted state, as well 
as in her native Indiana, recognize 
her as the woman in California best 
fitted by experience to do the work. 

Here is a brief outline of the scope of 
her Department as she summarized it 
for me from the record: 

It inspects sixty county jails, six state 
hospitals, sixty-two county hospitals, two 
homes for feebleminded, one industrial 
home for the blind, twenty-nine deten- 
tion homes, two state prisons, two schools 
for boys, one school for girls. It inspects 
and licenses fifty-six orphanages, twenty- 
nine day nurseries, eleven preventoria, 
ten private schools for defectives, ten 
rescue homes, over four thousand chil- 
dren’s boarding homes, twenty-seven 
homes for aged, two child-placing agen- 
cies, nine homes for convalescents. It 
administers children’s aid to orphans, 
half-orphans, foundlings, abandoned 
children, children of incapacitated 


fathers, and it investigates adoptions, 
makes surveys of adult blind, aged, 
Mexicans. 


This is not Mrs. Saylor’s first pioneer- 
ing job. She was one of the first women 
elected to the California legislature after 
suffrage was granted in that state, and 
served four terms in the Assembly. Her 
legislative service was not of the purely 
ornamental sort. From the beginning 
she was a member of the Assembly Com- 
mittee on Prisons and Reformatories, of 
Charities and Corrections—admirable 
experience for her present task. She was 
a live member of the Committee on 
Revenue and Taxation and for three ses- 
sions she served on the Ways and Means 
Committee. Problems of municipal cor- 








Mrs. Anna L. Saylor 


porations and irrigation claimed much 
of her best service during her eight years 
in the Assembly, as did her participation 
in matters of Federal relations. 
Whatever other interests she has had 
have always been secondary to her inter- 


est in the problems of the welfare of 
women and children. That interest, 
which in earlier years expressed itself in 
local option campaigns, in securing 
libraries for her home town, in providing 
cultural privileges for the children of 
her neighborhood, has expanded through 
her experience as an elected representa- 
tive of the voters of California, until 
now it embraces the problems of depend- 
ent and delinquent childhood and the 
correlated problems of motherhood. 
“The real goal of the Social Welfare 
Department is to work itself out of a 
job,” is the conclusion of the new direc- 
tor after looking over the field. “If we 
can find a remedy for sickness, poverty 
and crime, we won’t need to continue 
our Department. That is what we are 
seeking in the long-term program which 
we have outlined for our work.” 
Thus is shattered another 
political tradition that office-holders seek 
only to perpetuate themselves in office. 


She Measures 
Color 


By CaroLinE B. SHERMAN 


OLOR, riotous or restrained, is a 
C subject that absorbs the attention 
of millions of women in problems 
ranging from the decoration of elabo- 
rate interiors to the buying of hats. But 
what is color? What makes color? 
How is color measured ? 

These questions concern few in their 
quests and their experiments. But there 
is a government color laboratory in 
Washington and, visiting it, we come 
across a sleek brown head above a gayly 
figured frock thrust industriously into a 
formidable instrument trained on some- 
thing that does not look like color at all, 
but like pure white cotton. 

But Dorothy Nickerson will explain 
to you earnestly that raw cotton is often 
anything but white; that color is dis- 
tinctly a factor in determining its grade, 
and in determining its price on the mar- 
kets of the world. So when we have 
found a woman who is delving into the 
elusive technicalities of color research, 
she is working not on the richly colored 
velvets and chiffons of womankind, but 
is working on down into the heart of 
things by using the raw materials in- 
stead of the finished fabrics. 

As she talks we realize that color is 
a man’s problem too, for Miss Nicker- 
son’s work is the measurement of color 
as applied in agriculture. And not to 
the materials for fabrics only, for much 
of her color research has dealt with that 
traditional farm product—green hay. 

Farmers have always liked to feed 
green hay to their livestock because they 
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know that stock thrives better on green 
hay than on hay that is sun-bleached 


or weather-damaged or too mature. 
Only recently have animal nutrition 
chemists shown why this is so—that 


green hay has more vitamines, mineral 
salts, and other valuable constituents 
than hay that is too ripe or is discolored 
by weather. 

Now the factor of green color is one 
of the two or three important factors in 
United States Standards for hay and is 








Miss Nickerson at work 


expressed as a percentage of green; for 
instance, U. S. No. 1 Alfalfa Hay must 
show sixty per cent green on the basis of 
a definite measurable standard for 


green. Other grades show other per- 
centages. 


It was when the specialists of the 
Federal Department of Agriculture be- 
gan to wrestle with this problem of 
measuring green color in hay that two 
perplexed men went over to the Munsell 
Color Company in Baltimore for advice. 
To their surprise they were introduced 
to a small brown girl in her twenties— 
the secretary to the director of the re- 
search laboratory and assistant manager 
of the company, and it was to her that 
they went with subsequent inquiries. 

They found that although Miss 
Nickerson had entered the company 
fresh from business school, the technical 
possibilities had fascinated her and she 
had rapidly worked her way up through 
the laboratory, aided by studies at 
Boston University and Harvard while 
in the Boston office, and at Johns Hop- 
kins after she came to Baltimore. 
Psychological color standards were her 
special field and, two years later, she 
was asked to come to Washington to 
develop ‘research laboratory studies re- 
garding the practical application of me- 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Editorially Speaking 





A Way Into the World Court 


NOTHER long step has been taken toward 

American participation in the World Court, 

thanks to that eminent gentleman, Mr. Elihu 
Root. As every one knows, one of the chief barriers 
to our entrance into the Court has been the question 
of advisory opinions: the Senate would not permit 
that any request for an advisory opinion should be 
entertained concerning any dispute or question in 
which the United States has or claims an interest. 
Mr. Root, going abroad “unofficially” to confer with 
the League of Nations experts, has produced a very 
clever formula which makes a change in the Senate’s 
reservations without a very great difference. Under 
his suggestion it would be possible, in case such an 
advisory opinion were asked, for a conference to take 
place in advance between ourselves and the World 
Court or the nation interested—a device that ought 
to work. In other details Mr. Root’s formula tact- 
fully bridges differences of opinion and makes face- 
saving possible. 

Now, while the League experts have accepted Mr. 
Root’s formula, the Senate and all the member states 
must ratify. Already it is apparent that the Senate 
will struggle, and it is not too soon for public opinion 
to make itself felt. We should be in the Court: let’s 
try to go in by this entrance. 


Abolish Pass ports 


HE necessity for every American traveler abroad 
to obtain a passport and to secure a visa from 
the consulate of nearly every country visited at 
$10 for each is a source of increasing complaint. 
Rigid passport requirements came with the war and 
the $10 visa was first instituted by the United States 
as a means of revenue. Before the war Americans 
came and went into most countries of the world with- 
out passports, and it seems now, ten years after the 
war is over, that the red tape and expense involved in 
securing a passport might be dropped. It is American 
tourists who suffer the most. The nationals of most 
European countries now travel in each other’s terri- 
tory with very little expense or legal bother. Ameri- 
can tourists pay seven or eight million dollars a year 
for foreign visas, while foreigners pay us only about 
one million. 
According to the Nez York Times it is also the 
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United States Government that is responsible for pass- 
port visas not being dropped. We are not willing, in 
the case of immigrants, to abolish either the visa or 
the $10 tax therefor, although we would be willing 
to release ordinary tourists from the tax requirement. 
This would mean that practically all Americans going 
abroad would be exempt from a tax; but as most of 
the foreigners coming to the United States are immi- 
grants, sixty per cent of them would still have to pay 
the tax. 

Other governments do not think this is fair. Both 
France and England have refused the proposition. 
Germany, Belgium, Switzerland and Italy are so eager 
to encourage tourists, on account of the revenue they 
bring, that they have finally abrogated the visa fee, 
but they protest that it is a one-sided arrangement. 
The League of Nations proposed a uniform fee of 
$2.00 for every one. England and Germany have 
offered to abolish all visas. Why should not the 
United States Government do the same? 


Religion for Modern Youth 


N important addition to the third Vassar Insti- 
tute of Euthenics, says the preliminary an- 
nouncement, will be a study of religious con- 

siderations in family life. Such subjects will be dis- 
cussed as ‘Where do we get our religion as individu- 
als?” ‘Why do we often get upset about religion and 
yet find ourselves unable to think it through intelli- 
gently?” ‘What sort of religious experience can a 
person expect to have who finds the traditional forms 
ot religious thought and practice impossible ?” 

Clearly this is no old-fashioned, swallow-it-whole 
seminar on religion. Free thought, personal opinion 
and experience will hold sway. Yet the very placing 
of “religion” on the program is proof that the Vassar 
Institute has recognized another realm for parents’ 
guidance besides problems of child training. 

The progressive school is likely to discourage and 
disparage the Sunday-school habit. The modern 
mother who has too often suffered from having reli- 
gious dogma forced down her throat in childhood is 
bound that her children shall be spared those dreary 
hours in church pews. Up-to-date child psychology 
has warned us against pressing little minds and emo- 
tions into manufactured spiritual moulds. 

Yet “living by experience” is the fetish of the pro- 
gressive school, the modern mother, and up-to-date child 
psychology. Clearly the church offers a different field 
of experience, and many churches today can rival the 
best schools in their methods of arousing child interest 
in biblical history, biblical literature and ethics. Why 
should a child grow up with a blank space in his 
mind about religion when he is primed with knowl- 
edge about mechanics or civics? How can a girl de- 
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cide whether she is a believer, an atheist, a Pantheist, 
or a Presbyterian unless she has some religious back- 
ground? Why close those spirited, soul-searching dis- 
cussions in which youth reveled a decade ago to the 
youth of today? 

The religious forum of the coming Vassar Institute 
promises to reopen a path to experience which the prej- 
udices of many modern parents and educators has 
well nigh barred to youth. 


* * *K 


Good Speed to French Suffragists 
NOR the first time the French Government has 


gone on record in favor of at least some degree 

of franchise for women. This was through M. 
Poincaré, who, in response to the demand of a recent 
Women’s Congress in Paris, has promised to support 
the municipal vote for women. 

Ten years ago the French Chamber passed a res- 
olution in favor of suffrage for women on the same 
terms as men. The Senate refused to ratify. Four 
years ago the Chamber, grown more wary, voted in 
favor of giving women the municipal and cantonal 
vote. Again the Senate refused, apparently bound by 
its own record of stubborn conservatism. But mean- 
time public opinion in France has been growing 
steadily favorable. French women have always been 
partners of their husbands in a practical way little 
known in this country, and since the war thousands 
of them have been forced to become wage-earners and 
heads of families. French logic recognizes a share in 
the responsibility of the vote as a natural sequence. 

This opinion has been greatly strengthened and 
stimulated by the Women’s Congress of last month— 
a congress with eight hundred delegates from organi- 
zations all over the country, and perhaps the most im- 
portant gathering of women in the history of France. 
These women of France, and many men, do not agree 
with the remark attributed to an anti-suffragist senator 
when he was told that France was the one country 
in Europe in which women could neither vote nor be 
elected to office: “That is because France is the one 
country that has good sense,” said he. The women are 
eager to prove the good sense of their country, as they 
see it, before June, when the International Woman 
Suffrage Alliance meets in Berlin. Suffragists the 
world over wish the cause good speed. 


“Husband and Wife Are One” 
“T) ID you know, gentle reader of the year 


1929, that if a man in the State of New 

York beats his wife today with a bludgeon, 
puts out her eye, breaks her arm, has her locked up 
in an insane asylum without cause, prosecutes her on 
trumped-up charges in the criminal courts, libels or 
slanders her, he is immune under our laws from suit 
by the wife for the damage done?” So opens a bul- 
letin written by Mrs. Jean Nelson Penfield of the 
New York bar, and published by the Woman’s Prac- 
tical Law Association—and it goes right on to show 
that a husband similarly damaged by a vicious wife 
is likewise without recourse in the civil courts. Either 


husband or wife may, of course, bring criminal suit 
against the other, and perhaps get the offender jailed 
or fined, but that is a different matter from a civil 
suit for damages. 

But New York is not the only state in which this 
common-law dogma of “marital unity” still survives. 
In fact, only nine states, according to Mrs. Penfield, 
have provision whereby a man and a woman may have 
the protection of law against each other if they hap- 
pen to be husband and wife. Many legal absurdities 
based on the old theory that “the husband and wife 
are one” in all ways have disappeared—and it is time 
for this one to go too. In New York an amendment 
is proposed to Sec. 57 of the Domestic Relations Law 
(New Yorkers please note) which will do the work. 
Other states had better look up their statutes. 





The Slim Seventies 
HE cult of the slim figure which has prevailed 
so long is doing much to keep women trom grow- 
ing old. Women of all ages are watching them- 
selves and maintain a strict discipline in diet and 
exercise to keep their figures young. The “middle age 
spread”’ used to be considered inevitable and women 


expected it and let themselves go. Now, as they 
advance into the fifties and sixties, and even the sev- 
enties, they not only keep active in business, professional 
and social life, but they keep their figures young too. 

Scales in bathrooms to check up on weight every 
morning are common, and the diet is regulated accord- 
ingly. Cold cream and facial massage keep the skin 
from wrinkling early, and exercise keeps the body 
young and supple. Setting-up exercises are taken reg- 
ularly by a surprising number of women no longer 
young in years. The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
exercises over the radio, set to music, helped many of 
them to begin. Women’s athletic clubs and club gym- 
nasiums are increasingly popular, but rightly selected 
exercises which can be taken at home are as effective 
when persisted in. 

Two New York plays this winter have depicted 
women of seventy as old and decrepit. In the last 
act of the “Kingdom of God,” Ethel Barrymore as 
the seventy-year-old sister in charge of the orphanage 
is a bent figure leaning heavily on a cane. In the last 
act of “The Age of Innocence,” when Katharine Cor- 
nell, as Countess Olenska, at the age of seventy is 
living in Paris and her old lover comes to call on her, 
the valet comes in to get her cane and immediately 
both her lover and the audience picture her as needing 
it to assist her tottering steps. 

Women of seventy, in America at least, are no 
longer decrepit. This is often called the age of the 
young, but it is also the age when men and women 
have before them many more years than they used to 
have in which to give service and to enjoy the rich- 
ness of life. 
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Women Citizens 


a need for a committee devoted solely to education. What 

part does such a committee play among the many activi- 
ties of an organization which is training women for intelligent 
citizenship? Since the entire movement is quite obviously an 
experiment in a specialized form of adult education, why single 
out one committee and label it Committee on Education? 

The reason lies in the fact that, as voters, women need to 
understand the mechanics underlying the management of the 
great network of public schools just as they need to know how 
government functions in legislatures or city councils. Further- 
more, they have a responsibility to the adequate support of 
school systems and their efficient administration as indispens- 
able to the public welfare. 

The average woman absorbed in the personal school prob- 
lems of her own children has often little conception of the 
background which the League program offers for study. Vis- 
its to different types of rural and city schools and attendance 
at school board meetings, where she attempts to follow the 
routine problems discussed, bring a widening of interest until 
it is no longer for her own children, but for all children that 
she desires adequate opportunities. 

There is much to be learned about the knotty problems of 
school finance in order to avoid the pitfalls laid by plausible 
reports, which appear from time to time in the newspapers, 
leading one to believe that the nation is spending its last pen- 
nies on the public schools. The aid given the states in various 
forms by the Federal Government from the earliest days is 
an interesting bit of educational history, which tends to allay 
the apprehensions with which those unfamiliar with it are apt 
to receive projects for linking up Washington more closely edu- 
cationally with state systems. Another challenging question is 
that of providing equal opportunities to children in the wealthy 
and in the poor localities within the states, and the possibilities 
of means other than property taxes for financing schools. An 
excellent study of the methods used in California has been 
contributed by the Committee on Education of the League in 
that state. 

Every state in the Union now has some form of compulsory 
attendance law. Intelligent citizens should know how well 
these regulations are being carried out and how adequate they 
are to meet the needs of the pupils. The League program 
lays particular stress this year on consideration of the continua- 
tion and cooperative school methods of bridging the gap be- 
tween the full-time school attendance of early childhood and 
the years when the young adolescent must give all his days to 
earning a living. This method is so widely in use that a 
comprehension of its success or failure to achieve its end is all- 
important. 

The movement for restoring the schoolhouse to the digni- 
fied position which it held in colonial days when it was a 
meeting place for people of all ages, both for pastime and im- 
provement, deserves consideration. ‘The extended use of the 
school plant, as it is called today, is spreading rapidly through 


pele is often expressed that a League of Voters finds 
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all sections of the country. It comes within the League’s prov- 
ince because taxpayers are interested in getting the largest 
possible returns for the money they have invested in school 
plants. A school open every day the year around except Sun- 
days more nearly meets the ideal of efficiency than one used 
merely five days a week for eight hours during the school 
months. ‘To the good citizen, too, the extended use of the 
school appeals, for here is a center which, both in congested 
city districts and in isolated rural communities, may be used 
for the building of a strong civic spirit. 

The League program is sufficiently elastic to meet the 
needs of widely differing types of educational organizations 
in the forty-eight states. Whatever the stage of develop- 
ment, whether backward or progressive, whether adminis- 
tered by county, town or district, the local Leagues can find 
in the program some help in learning to know their particu- 
lar system, some stimulus to aid them to find a way out of 
their educational difficulties. 

Not the least of the benefits that have come from the work 
of this committee have been the helpful relations that have 
grown up in some regions between League committees and 
school authorities. ‘There has been an admirable give and 
take between them. The prejudice against the presence of 
the lay citizen, and particularly the woman citizen meddling 
in school affairs has received a shock. Perhaps Committees 
on Education in the League have a secondary function al- 
most as helpful as that of increasing knowledge of school 
systems for the woman voter.—Mary T. HEALy. 


In the Congress 


N March 4, the Seventieth Congress adjourned sine 

die and its record of legislative achievements was 

completed. With disappointment and satisfaction in- 
termingled, the League of Women Voters reviews that record, 
and surveys the accomplishments of two sessions in relation 
to the progress of measures on its own program. 

First of all, there is a victory to report. On January 15, 
1929, the Senate voted to ratify the general Pact for the 
Renunciation of War. That decision is of world-wide con- 
sequence. The Pact stands as probably the greatest achieve- 
ment of the Coolidge Administration, containing within it 
limitless potentialities. 

The Senate in its closing days was peace-minded. On 
February 20, it ratified the General Convention of Inter- 
American Conciliation. Should the Seventy-first Congress 
proceed to ratify the similar convention as to Inter-American 
Arbitration, and should the nations of Europe be able to 
accede to former President Coolidge’s request for further de- 
liberation and suggestions looking toward our membership 
in the Permanent Court of International Justice, the United 
States may well consider that it has established its inten- 
tions of peace upon a firm political foundation. 

Another legislative measure actively supported by the League 
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was the Newton Bill for the creation of a child welfare ex- 
tension service in the United States Children’s Bureau, de- 
signed to replace the expiring Sheppard-Towner Act. Hear- 
ings held before the House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee demonstrated the Committee’s faith in the 
work already done and its preference for the form of the 
original Sheppard-Towner Act. On February 19 Mr. New- 
ton accordingly introduced a substitute bill (H. R. 17183) 
continuing the Sheppard-Towner Maternity and Infancy 
Act, in effect for five years. The Committee favorably re- 
ported this bill on February 26, with only two members, 
Mr. Merritt of Connecticut, and Mr. Beck of Pennsyl- 
vania, dissenting in a minority report. H. R. 17183 died 
with the adjournment of Congress on March 4. The Sev- 
enty-first Congress will have a new measure before it, under 
a new number. Friends of the Sheppard-Towner Act and 
the Newton Bill will continue to urge the principle ex- 
pressed in both—a continuing Federal program of maternal 
and infant hygiene. 

A bill (H. R. 393) for the taking of the regular decennial 
census has been on the Senate calendar since December, 1928. 
As reported from committee, it contained an exemption from 
civil service regulations with respect to the appointment of 
special agents, supervisors, enumerators, and_ interpreters. 
Senator Bruce of Maryland introduced on the floor an 
amendment, removing that exemption and applying the 
merit system to the employees concerned. The National 
League of Women Voters supported the Bruce Amendment 
by authority of its Efficiency in Government plank—“a 
merit system in the Civil 
Service.” 

The Census Bill must 
go over to the new Con- 
gress. Advocates of reap- 
portionment would not per- 
mit the Census Bill to be 
considered in advance of 
that problem, and a fil- 
ibuster against reapportion- 
ment kept both measures 
from coming to a_ vote. 
Unless the bill which is 
introduced in the next ses- 
sion should contain a more 
liberal civil service clause, 
the League will, of course, 
support any amendment 
proposed to accomplish the 
purpose of putting census 
employees under Civil Serv- 
ice regulations. 

On February 1, 1929, 
the opponents of the amend- 
ment to the Constitution 
which purports to give 
equal rights to men and 
women _ throughout the 
United States, and its possessions, were called upon to state 
their case. In the hearing before a Senate subcommittee, 
the National Woman’s Party alone supported the amend- 
ment. The National League of Women Voters and four- 
teen other national organizations opposed it. “They con- 
tended that a constitutional amendment written in terms 
which are very differently interpreted by trained legal 
minds, which would, according to the best opinion, invali- 
date existing legislation of very great value to women, and 
which is unnecessary in view of the far better method of 
overcoming specific inequalities by specific laws, would be 
a dangerous and destructive instrument. The opposition had 
the better case and argued it effectively. 








Governor Horton of Tennessee signs the five-day-notice of marriage 
bill in the presence of leading proponents (Miss Anita Williams, 


League president, at Governor’s left). 
legislative victory in 1929 
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While it is still doubtful whether the Norris Resolution 
for the government operation of Muscle Shoals (S. J. Res. 
46), passed in May, 1928, will become a law, since its status 
depends upon a Supreme Court decision in another case involv- 
ing the legality of pocket vetoes, the passage of the resolution 
is nevertheless a significant indication of the people’s will to 
use the Government’s huge investment for the public welfare. 

The resolution to amend the Constitution by shortening 
the period between the election and the assumption of office 
of the President, the Vice-President, and the members of 
Congress (S. J. Res. 47) was approved by the Senate on 
January 4, 1928. Later the measure received a majority vote 
in the House but not the necessary two-thirds vote. 

The Congress also improved regulations concerning the 
employment of minors in the District of Columbia. 

So stands the record for the 70th Congress with regard 
to those measures on the active program of the National 
League which have received consideration on the floor, or in 
the committees. It is gratifying that no measure which 
the League opposes has been passed.—MURIEL FRITZ. 


Somewhere in the Pacific 


SK a man where are the Philippines, and nine times out 
of ten he will tell you that they are in the middle of 
the Pacific Ocean. Hand him a map and he will be 

astonished to discover that they are not in the middle of the 
Pacific, but, on the contrary, are huddled close to the coast 
of Asia, and therefore, in a strategic location. 

Such unfamiliarity with 
geography is of course par- 
donable, but at the same 
time it is symbolic of our 
entire attitude toward the 
Philippines. For thirty 
years we have ignored the 
connection of the Philip- 
pine question with the en- 
tire network of _ interna- 
tional relations in the Far 
East. We have treated the 
whole matter as though the 
Philippines were some- 
where in the middle of the 
Pacific, far away from 
everything except the sea. 

But the Philippines are 
not a group isolated 
islands. They are as close 
to China as Boston is to 
Washington, > 


of 


tr 
Through our possession of 
them, we have become a 
power in the Orient, and 
have taken upon ourselves 
new _ responsibilities and 
risks. 

What is to be the future status of the Philippines? When 
we undertook control of them, it was generally understood 
that this control was to be only temporary. But the Philip- 
pines still remain in our hands. And yet the important ques- 
tions of Far Eastern policy which revolve around them have 
never been fully faced by Congress, nor fully realized by 
the average citizen. ‘To give a brief and impartial survey 
of the problem, the League has just published a pamphlet, 
written by Beatrice Pitney, and entitled ‘““The Problem of 
the Philippines.” It reviews the conditions under which 
the United States took over the Islands, gives a short his- 
tory of them under this control and discusses the arguments 
for and against independence. 


It was the first state League 
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Every Reader Is Asked to be a Reporter 


Still More Elected 
ETTER late than never (though 


it is no fault of ours but caused 
by delays and errors in lists from secre- 
taries of state) we report a final count 
of 149 women (instead of 147) serving 
in state legislatures in 1929. The 
change comes from New Hampshire, 
where the names of Eula H. Buckley 
and Florence Morey, Republicans, and 
Marie A. Gagne, Democrat, are added 
to the original list, and the name of 
Irenee Ravanelle, Democrat (it turns 
out a “he” not a “she’’) is removed, 
making fifteen instead of thirteen state 
representatives. In Vermont Mrs. 
Susanna Nifong, Republican, has re- 
signed from the House on account of ill 
health and Nellie E. Belden has been 


appointed to fill her term. 


Women Appointees 


N every state governors are naming 

women to state boards and other 
honors. In New York, Governor 
Roosevelt has reappointed Mrs. Charles 
Bennett Smith of Buffalo to the impor- 
tant and lucrative post of Chairman of 
the State Civil Service Commission. He 
has also promoted Miss Nelle Swartz, 
for many years head of the Women’s 
Bureau of the New York State Labor 
Department, to the place on the State 
Industrial Board vacated by Miss 
Frances Perkins, the new State Indus- 
trial Commissioner. In New Jersey, 
Mrs. Seymour L. Cromwell has been re- 
appointed to the State Board of Educa- 
tion, where she has served continuously 
since being the first woman nominated 
in 1921. Governor Hammill of Iowa 
has placed Mrs. R. S. Volland of Iowa 
City on the Iowa Conservation Board. 
In California, Governor Young has 
named May D. Lahey to the Municipal 
Bench of Los Angeles. She has been 
Referee of the Probate Court since 1916 
and is California League of Women 
Voters’ Chairman of Legal Status of 
Women. 


Honored by France 


N American father and daughter 

membership in the French Legion 
ot Honor is held by Miss Gertrude 
Robinson Smith of New York and 
Charles Robinson Smith. The father 
was made a Chevalier in 1927, and the 
daughter has just been elected in 


recognition of her work as chairman of 
the Vacation War Relief Committee, 
which raised nearly $200,000 during the 
war to buy surgical motor outfits and 
hospital ice plants for the French army. 
Miss Robinson Smith is an ex-presi- 
dent of the American Woman’s Associa- 
tion. 


All Aboard to Berlin 


MONG the delegates who will 
F , Soxcssiien the United States at the 
Congress of the International Alliance 
of Women for Suffrage and Equal 
Citizenship in Berlin, June 17-22, are 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, honorary 
president of the Alliance, Julia Lath- 
rop, Mrs. Maud Wood Park, former 
president of the National League of 
Women Voters, Miss Ruth Morgan, 
third vice-president of the League, and 
Dorothy Straus, lawyer. The Na- 
tional League of Women Voters, as the 
auxiliary of the Alliance in this coun- 
try, has the right to appoint twelve del- 
egates and twelve alternates, as well as 
to pass upon fraternal delegates from 
other national organizations which sup- 
port the objects of the Alliance. Visi- 
tors may also attend the Congress, and 
will find a varied and inspiring program. 
Miss Rosa Manus, vice-president of the 
Alliance, who has been in the United 
States making preparations for the Con- 








CALENDAR 


National Convention of the American As- 
sociation of University Women, New Or- 
leans, Louisiana, April 9-12. 

Annual Meeting of the General Council 
of the National League of Women Voters, 
Washington, D. C., April 22-26. 

Executive Meeting of the International 
Council of Women, London, England, April 
29-May 8. 

Annual Convention of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, Washington, 
D. C., May 6-11. 

International Exposition, Seville, 
May 7 (postponed from March). 

Annual Convention of the National Wom- 
en's Trade Union League, Washington, D. C., 
May 6-11. 

Biennial Council Meeting of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, Swampscott, 
Massachusetts, May 27-June 9. 


Spain, 


Annual Conference of the National Tu- 
berculosis Association, Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, May 28-31. 

National Conference of Jewish Social 


Service, Atlantic City, New Jersey, June 2-5. 
International Alliance of Women for Suf- 
frage and Equal Citizenship, Berlin, Ger- 
many, June 17-22, 
National Conference of Social Work, San 


Francisco, California, June 26-July 3. 


gress, reports that, among other events 
there will be two large peace meetings— 
one on June 21, at which Mrs. Catt 
and representatives from various coun- 
tries will speak, and the other, on Sun- 
day, a Peace Festival. 

The German women have organized 
many sight-seeing tours. Advice as 
to hotels can be secured from Frau 
Wex, Ansbacherstr. 4.11 Berlin W. 50. 
The German Railroads, at 665 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, the German Health 
Resorts, 46 West 40th Street, New 
York, and various steamship lines, are 
also glad to aid visitors intending to in- 
clude the Congress in summer tours. 


Metropolitan Life Officer 
REAKING a precedent of sixty 


years standing, the Metropolitan 
Lite Insurance Company has appointed 
a woman officer to its executive staff. 
Miss Emma S. Thiele has been named 
Assistant Secretary of the company 
which employs in its New York home 
office alone 10,400 clerical workers 
7,800 of them women. 

Miss Thiele started with the Metro- 
politan twenty-five years ago as a stenog- 
rapher to Mr. Frederick H. Ecker, 
then manager of the Bond and Mort- 
gage Department. When her chief 
rose to comptroller, then treasurer, and 
eventually vice-president of the com- 
pany, he took his indispensable secretary 
with him. As_ vice-president, Mr. 
Ecker automatically became secretary to 
the Board of Directors and Miss Thiele 
was made clerk to the board and secre- 
tary to its different committees with twe 
stenographers under her. The new title 
is a recognition of the work she is doing 
and will not affect her routine. 


Signs of the Times 
ERCHED in the air outside the 


Hotel Belmont, one of the large 
hotels in New York City, a group ot 
women in knickerbockers, sweaters and 
knotted red bandanas recently attracted 
wide attention as they painted busily 
away on a huge metal sign. They were 
Miss Ann Derickson, America’s only 
house and sign painting contractor, and 
her squad of employees. 

Miss Derickson has for the 
six years operated a successful business 
in Westchester County with five or six 
jobs going at once, all done by women. 
She employs as many as thirty-five girls 


past 
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at a time. Her first apprentices 
vere obtained through the Barnard Col- 
lege Bureau of Occupations and she al- 
ways numbers a majority of college 
graduates or students in her “gangs” al- 
though some married women with house- 
holds find it agreeable part-time work. 
The girls earn $60 a week once they 
have mastered the craft, and they work 
only a forty-hour week, or an eight- 
hour day with Saturday and Sunday off 
inless a special rush of work necessitates 
overtime—with overtime pay. 


Chicago’s Revenue Chief 


OR the second time a woman 
will head the Chicago Internal 
Revenue office, the largest in the United 
States in number of returns filed and 
ofice personnel. Mrs. Myrtle Tanner 
Blacklidge has been appointed to succeed 
Mrs. Mabel Reinecke, who was collec- 
tor for the past six years with an envi- 
able record. Mrs. Blacklidge is a suc- 
‘esstul business woman and for twelve 
years as well has been head of a division 
n the office of the Recorder of Cook 
County. She has long been active in 
the Republican Party in the state. She 
s also chairman of the Department of 
Public Welfare in the Illinois Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs. 


Adventuring Far and Near 


ITH the first whiff of spring the 

women geographers are packing 
their bags. Mrs. Harriet Chalmers 
Adams, president of the Society of 
Women Geographers, which is the con- 
tact group for women distinguished in 
geographical work and its allied sci- 
ences, informs us that: 

Marguerite Harrison is off with her 
husband, a camera man and a movie- 
tone man, to make travelogues for the 
Fox Company. Versailles, West- 
minster and all the sight-seeing spots will 
soon be interpreted on the screen—the 
old-fashioned travel lecture brought up 
to the minute. Mary Hastings Brad- 
ley is planning another expedition to the 
Belgian Congo. Grace Thompson Seton 
has gone to North Africa. Frances 
Densmore is making records’ of 
aboriginal Indian music at reservations 
out West. Harriet Chalmers Adams 
herself is sailing for six months’ further 
research in Spain. She has visited every 
land ever in Spanish possession and has 
tollowed the trails of the most famous 


onquistadores from their cradles to 
their graves. 

Of the returning travelers: Elsie 
Bell Grosvenor has come back from 


Russia. Lucy Langdon Wilson is just 
home from Turkey. Marguerite Leeds 
of the Ethnological Department of the 
American Museum of Natural History, 
whose book, “Coming of Age in Samoa,” 
S a great success, is on her way back 
from the South Seas. 


Also of interest: Gertrude Emerson 
of sia is about to publish her new book, 
“Off the Beaten Path in India.” Blair 
Niles’ book, “Condemned,” dealing with 
the Penal Colony in French Guiana, has 
been filmed. 


Latest Lady Diplomats 


WO women are among the twenty- 

three successful candidates who 
have just passed the State Department 
examinations for foreign service. They 
are Miss Margaret Warner of Lincoln, 
Massachusetts, who studied at Radcliffe, 
and Miss Nelle B. Stogsdall of South 
Bend, Indiana, a Wellesley graduate, 
with later work at the Sorbonne and 
Ecole Libre in Paris. After an appren- 
ticeship as unclassified foreign service 





Bachrach 

Marguerite Harrison, globe trotter 

who is off for Europe to make the 
first movietone travelogues 


othcers at a salary of $2,500, they will 
be assigned to either diplomatic or con- 
sular posts. 

The first woman in the service, 
Lucile Atcherson, recently resigned as 
second secretary of the legation at 
Panama to be married. Two other 
women who still remain are Hattie 
Field, vice-consul at Amsterdam, and 
Frances E. Willis, vice-consul at Val- 
paraiso. 


Congresswomen at Lunch 


*’W* HEY made a splendid showing— 

six of the eight women who are 
now members of Congress, when the 
League for Political Education gave 
them a testimonial luncheon on March 
7th, in New York. The two missing 
were Mrs. Ruth Hanna McCormick, 
member-at-large-elect to the 71st Con- 
gress from Illinois, who was detained by 
illness in her family, and Mrs. William 
A. Oldfield, of Arkansas, recently 
elected to fill out her late husband’s 
term. Present were four who have al- 
ready served and are to go on serving: 
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Mrs. Mary Teresa Norton, of New 
Jersey; Mrs. Julius Kahn, of Cali- 
fornia; Mrs. Edith Nourse Rogers, of 
Massachusetts; Mrs. Katherine Lang- 
ley, Kentucky. There were also present 
Mrs. Ruth Bryan Owen, member-elect 
from Florida, and Mrs. Ruth Baker 
Pratt, member-elect from New York. 

They looked charming, and _ they 
spoke well. There was plenty of hu- 
mor in the six speeches, plenty of sound 
sense, uniform ease of bearing, and a 
fine citizenship. 


Eminent Foreign Visitors 
AME RACHEL CROWDY, who 


was taking her first vacation in 
many years, stopped a few days in New 
York en route to Canada. Dame 
Rachel is the highest-ranking woman in 
the Secretariat of the League of Na- 
tions, head of the division of Social 
Questions, handling trafic in women 
and children, and opium. 


Dr. ELLEN GLEDITSCH, president of 
the International Federation of Uni- 
versity Women and professor of radio- 
activity at the University of Oslo, Nor- 
way, is making her second trip to 
America. She studied at Yale in 1913- 
14, on a fellowship of the American 
Scandinavian Foundation, after working 
with Madame Curie in Paris for six 
vears and taking an advanced degree at 
the Sorbonne. Dr. Gleditsch is a scien- 
tist of distinction, a widely known lec- 
turer and a writer of text-books on her 
subject. 


Mare. Tstuya Oxupba, chief instruc- 
tor in sewing for Japan, has come over 
to study particularly American clothes. 
Mme. Okuda, the daughter of a poor 
Japanese fisherman, revolutionized the 
making of kimonos by inventing a sys- 
tem of sewing which saves three-quarters 
of the labor formerly employed. She is 
head of the Okuda Girls’ Sewing High 
School. 


An Acre of Home Help 


HE most extensive permanent ex- 

hibit of household arts open to the 
public is the new Home-making Center 
of the New York State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. One of the enormous 
floors of the Grand Central Palace, New 
York City, has been completely changed 
from a bare, whitewashed space into a 
vista of charming interiors. "The Cen- 
ter is really a combination clubhouse for 
the 400,000 members of the State Fed- 
eration and a college of home-making. 
There are offices, a banquet hall, an as- 
sembly hall and a reception room deco- 
rated in interesting modern style, which 
will be used by individual clubs. In 
addition, there is a series of commercial 
exhibits all selected by a committee of 
experts and the Federation’s own model 
apartment, which will be the stage for a 
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continual dramatization of housekeeping, 
family lite and child care. Specialists 
will be on hand ready to aid the wife, 
the business woman, or the bride-to-be 
in selecting building supplies and ma- 
terials, in interior decorating, in buying 
electrical equipment, in choosing the 
right type ot clothes, in caring for the 
baby. There will also be an educa- 
tional program every day. The Cen- 
ter is in charge of Mrs. S. C. Stein- 
hardt, administrative director, and Mrs. 
Charles B. Gregory, educational di- 


rector. 


Presbyterian Equality 


HE General Council of the Pres- 

byterian Church has moved to end 
its one hundred and forty years’ dis- 
crimination against women. It recom- 
mends to the General Assembly meeting 
in May that the church rules’ be 
amended so as to permit women to be 
ordained as ministers, to serve as elders, 
and to have the same rights as men in 
local church affairs. Although the 
change must not only be approved by the 
General Assembly but by a majority of 
two hundred and ninety-nine presbyter- 
ies throughout the country, the latter 
bodies have never reversed a major ac- 
tion of the General Council. The Coun- 
cil has also made the unprecedented re- 
quest for a referendum by every congre- 
gation before the vote is taken so that 
women’s voices may be registered. 


Birth Control Gifts 


IF Ts to the American Birth Con- 
trol League are not tax exempt, 
according to a ruling of the United 
States Board of Tax Appeals, because 
the League engages in legislative activi- 
ties as well as educational work. J. 


Noah H. Slee, who sought exemption 
for the $17,150 he has given the 
League, will appeal further on the 


ground that contributions to other so- 
cieties with legislative committees may 
be deducted from income returns. Mr. 
Slee is husband of Margaret Sanger, 
founder and president of the League. In 
spite ot the adverse ruling, more than 
$8,000 was raised in twenty minutes 
recently for the Birth Control Clinical 
Research Bureau that the League plans. 


Ts Educate Parents 


ERHAPS the most impressive ex- 
hibit of the second Parents’ Expo- 
sition recently organized in New York 
by the United Parents’ Association was 
a cross-section of the New York public 
schools, presenting two hundred activi- 
ties of the Board of Education from 
kindergarten to adult evening classes. 
A school session was held daily, with a 
hundred teachers and a thousand pupils. 
The helpfulness of commercial adver- 
tising was demonstrated in the various 


individual exhibits. Hoover sweepers 
Singer sewing machines, the Kitchen 
Aid, Frigidaire, Oakite cleaning ma- 
terials, and other labor-saving devices to 
give mother more leisure; fabrics and 
fashions to teach parents ‘‘economy of 
careful selection,’ and attractive types 
of clothing for their children; musical 
instruments to show how music can be 
brought into the home; foods to be 
found in a well-balanced diet and to be 
purchased by different types of budgets 
—such commercial products selected by 
a committee of experts were presented 
side by side with health, recreational and 
educational exhibits by hundreds of pri- 
vate and public agencies. 

A unique feature was a series of Con- 
sultation Services for parents by special- 
ists on food, play, vocations and child 
behavior problems. The Recreational 
Interests Committee of the Exposition 
maintained a daily continuous program 
of lectures, movies, music and other en- 
tertainment. On the final day the med- 
al for distinguished service in parental 
education was presented to Mrs. How- 
ard Gans, for thirty-one years president 
of the Child Study Association of 
America. 


Among Organizations 
Quit G. O. P. Committee —The Re- 


publican National Committee has lost 
two prominent women members through 
the resignations of Mrs. Charles H. 
Sabin, for ten years committeewoman 
from New York, and of Mrs. George 
Orvis, of Vermont. Mrs. Sabin founded 
the Women’s National Republican Club 
in New York and has been prominent 
in party affairs. Mrs. Orvis is a busi- 
ness woman, the owner and proprietor 
of the Equinox House in Manchester, 
Vermont. She was for three years 
Mayor of Manchester. 


Business Women’s Leaders—Two 
new officers are announced by the Na- 
tional Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Clubs—Mrs. Paul 
Kinman, of Sheridan, Wyoming, as chair- 
man of Public Relations, which means, 
of course, establishing friendly relations 
with other organizations, and Mrs. 
Florence Spencer Duryea, as vice-chair- 
man. Mrs. Sheridan is the proprietor of 
a ‘dude ranch,” with the special idea of 
making such vacations available to busi- 
ness women. Mrs. Duryea, who was 
one of the organizers of the Federation, 
is director of the Extension Department 
of Chautauqua Institution, Chautauqua, 
New York. National Business Women’s 
Week was observed, March 10 to 16. 


Celebrate Dry Progress —At a “vic- 
tory luncheon” in Washington, 300 state 
chairmen and officers of the National 
Woman’s Committee on Law Enforce- 
ment urged women to support President 
Hoover’s appeal for law observance. The 
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National Democratic Women’s Law En- 
forcement League took similar action. 


Changes Name—The Woman's 
Roosevelt Republican Club of Chicago 
has become the Woman’s National Re- 
publican Club of Chicago. Mrs. Jacob 
Baur is president, succeeding Mrs. 


Harry Hart. 


Foreign Notes 


France—The French Government, 
following the recent French Women’s 
Congress in Paris, has for the first time 
placed itself on record in favor of 
woman suffrage in municipal affairs. 
(See Editorial Pages. ) 


England—At least a hundred women 
candidates are expected to run in the 
coming general election. Already fifty- 
four have been endorsed by the three 
political parties—twenty-seven by the 
Laborites, nineteen by the Liberals and 
eight by the Conservatives. The Labor- 
ites have two titled candidates in Lady 
Clare Annesley and Lady Cynthia 
Moseley, to say nothing of three women 
doctors and a number of notable labor 
leaders. ‘They are out to capture the 
“flapper” vote—the young women of 
twenty-one or over who have recently 
been included in the English franchise 
act. The Liberals have Lady Crosfield, 
Lady Stewart and Miss Megan Lloyd 
George. Among the Conservatives, 
Lady Astor, the Duchess of Atholl and 
Lady Iveagh are the best known. In 
a recent by-election for the Bishop Auck- 
land Division, Mrs. Hugh Dalton 
(Labor) was returned by a wide majori- 
ty. Her election makes nine women 
in the present House of Commons. 


’ 


India—The third All-India Women’s 
Conference on Educational Reform em- 
phasized the fact that only twenty-one 
out of every thousand women in India 
are literate. 


The legislative councils of Behar and 
Orissa have now followed the example 
of all other Indian provinces by extend- 
ing the franchise to women. 


Ecuador—Universal suffrage has 
been included in the new constitution 
which is being drafted. 


Porto Rico—The bill to enfranchise 
the women of Porto Rico was not ap- 
proved as expected by the last United 
States Congress, although it passed the 
House in December and was favorably 
reported by the Senate Committee on 
Territories and Insular Possessions. 


Canada—Quebec sstili_ remains the 
only province to refuse votes to women. 
The Legislative Assembly again defeated 
an equal franchise bill by a vote of 
fifty to sixteen. 
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The BOOKSH 


Persia, Russia, the Arctic as 
Seen by Women—A Study of 
a Small Town — “Mamba’s 
Daughters.” 


YEAR and a half ago the pub- 

lished letters otf Gertrude Bell 
brought to the attention of the read- 
ing public a most remarkable woman. 
Linguist, archzologist, student of the 
humanities, she had devoted the best 
part of her. life to Persia, Arabia and 
that part of the world named vaguely 
the Near East. For years she had 
worked to gain knowledge of its varied 
aspects. When the Great War broke 
out, she turned that knowledge into 
ways of usefulness so important and 
at the same time so highly official that 
even now there are only a few who 
know the extent of the service she ren- 
dered jointly to her beloved East and 
the British Government. 

At the time the Letters were published 
reference was made to an earlier group 
of essays which had disappeared. Those 
have now been reprinted under a short- 
ened form of their original title. “Per- 
sian Pictures” is a book of impressions 
and description by an unusually observ- 
ant author. Miss Bell was only twenty- 
six when she wrote it, and it represented 
the fruit of the first visit she paid to 
Persia. 

The book is in curious contrast to 
her later letters. Literary in style and 
intent, it lacks the clear force which she 
developed later. The essays are often 
guilty of that artificial thing called “fine 
writing.” They strain after effect. But 
at the same time they have much charm 
and freshness, and when Miss Bell for- 
gets her literary gods and writes with 
spontaneous enthusiasm, they are a de- 
light. For anyone who did not read the 
Letters they form an interesting sheaf of 
travel pictures. To admirers of Miss 
Bell they are bits of pleasant, if unim- 
portant, mosaic, filling in the back- 
ground of her life. The publishers have 
given this latest volume a_ beautiful 


dress. M. A. 


T was real adventuring on which 

Elsie Reed Mitchell and Helen 
Calista Wilson embarked when they set 
out from Kuzbas, in Siberia, to cross the 
wildest parts of Russia. And the ad- 
venture gains tang from the fact that 
both women were over fifty. Both had 
led adventurous lives, one as a doctor 


INNS 
Mrs. John Borden, in the hunting costume 
she wore in the Arctic 





in India and Russia, the other as a sec- 
retary and social worker in various parts 
of the world. For two years they were 
part of a socialistic industrial enterprise 
in Siberia. When that utopian dream 
failed, they packed up their camping out- 
fit and undertook a journey that has 
given us one of the most delightful 
travel books of the year, “//agabonding 
at Fifty.” 

In four months they traveled on foot, 
by boat, rail and on horseback about 
7,716 miles. They tramped over the 
Altai Mountains; camped by the road- 
side; danced at a wedding feast; forded 
mountain streams; slept on _haystacks, 
when they were not occupied by the 
peasants, occasionally in a home, some- 
times on the ground. ‘They recorded 
the beginnings of emancipation among 
the Russian peasant women; the inter- 
est in birth control among these mothers 
of twelve, sixteen and eighteen children; 
the start of a campaign against illiteracy 
and drunkenness. They have painted a 
fascinating picture of Russian life and 
customs in country and cities, ending 
up at fabled Samarkand. And in spite 
of warning about the fierce bandits of 
the wild country they traversed, they 
traveled safely. Their story is encour- 
aging to women who believe fifty is 
young—and a pleasure to any one with 
a taste for adventure and an interest in 
Russia. 





ELE 


A study of the typical small Ameri- 
can city is one way of estimating 
the present state of American civiliza- 
tion. While the authors of “Middle- 
town,” Robert S. and Helen Merrill 
Lynd, admit at the outset that there is 
no such thing as a city which is typi- 
cal, they chose one as closely approxi- 
mate to that ideal as it was possible to 
find. They do not name the city, but 
they locate it in one of four northern 
Middle-West states. 

This town must be rather close to 
Mr. Sinclair Lewis’s “Zenith,” for in 
“Middletown” we find recorded the 
habits of Babbitt, his wife and his chil- 
dren. How Mr. and Mrs. Babbitt 
earn their living, make their home, 
train their young, use their leisure, get 
religion, and engage in community ac- 
tivities—all this is set down in minute 
detail. 

The authors not only consider the 
present time, but also they have delved 
deeply into the archives of 1890, and 
they contrast Mr. Babbitt’s ideals, occu- 
pations and desires with those of his 
father. We are reminded once more of 
the vast changes the automobile, the 
radio, the moving picture and other in- 
ventions have brought into Mr. Babbitt’s 
life, and again we wonder how much 
satistaction they have really given him. 
One is drawn to the conclusion that 
while Mr. Babbitt is feverishly engaged 
with every new mechanical device of 
the present day, mentally and spiritu- 
ally he is still living in the 1890's. He 
has only two standards of accomplish- 
ment, according to the authors of ‘“Mid- 
dletown’’—material success and social 
success, the former largely necessary for 
the latter. Even the kind of automobile 
he drives he considers an indication of 
his standing in the community. 

“Middletown” is an honest and sound 
book, and, perhaps for that reason, just 
a bit disheartening. 


NE does not associate women with 
Arctic exploration and adventure. 

But that is a matter of habit. In the 
summer of 1927 Mrs. John Borden and 
two women friends undertook to be part 
of Captain John Borden’s expedition to 
the Alaskan and Siberian Arctic. In the 
first book in which a woman tells her 
own story of adventure near the top of 
the world—“The Cruise of the North- 
ern Light’—Mrs. John Borden gives a 
day-by-day narrative of the expedition. 
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Dene, practical 
and scientific! 
A NEW BOOK ABOUT 


MARRIAGE 


This book throws aside ancient 
myths about marriage and treats it 
as a modern institution. Every 
problem that you have to face in 
marriage today is clearly, frankly, 
scientifically taken up and answered. 


Some Chapter Headings 
Why Marry?—The Evolution of 
the Wife—Sex Communion—Enter 
a Child—The Wife in Business— 
Holding a Husband—The Other 
Woman—tThe First Year—Dollars 
and Sense—Facing Divorce. 





Sane and Modern 


“One of the sanest and most mod- 
ern of the many books devoted to 
this theme.”—New York Times. 
“An unusually intelligent book—it 
explains men to women and women 
to men.”’—North American Review. 


MARRIAGE 


in the 
MODERN MANNER 


By DR. IRA S. WILE 
and MARY DAY WINN 





Everywhere $2.00 
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* 353 Fourth Avenue, 


New York, N. Y. 
Sirs:—Please send by re- 
turn mail ....... copies 
of MARRIAGE IN THE 
MODERN MANNER. 


(Price $2.00) 
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It was, by the way, an expedition with 
a purpose. They were seeking the Alas- 
kan brown bear, the walrus and the 
polar bear for the Field Museum at 
Chicago. The vessel in which they 
made the trip was equipped with 
due regard for its feminine members, in 
the way of little luxuries and attractive 
fittings. But after a charming descrip- 
tion, the luxuries are forgotten. ‘The 
interest is in the hunting across tundra 
and ice floes, in the little settlements on 
the Alaskan and Siberian coasts, the 
SOS call that reaches them on a foggy 
night, the hazardous navigation through 
drifting ice that brings them to desolate 
and tragic Wrangel Island, for ten 
months in the year locked in the Polar 
ice pack. 

The story is informally, even naively, 
told, but this is an advantage, since it 
concerns such uncharted seas and deso- 
late coasts. One gets the “woman’s 
viewpoint” on the adventure, and it has 
charm. The book is profusely illustrat- 
ed with photographs. 


N “Mamba's Daughters’ DuBose 

Heyward, author of ‘Porgy,’ has 
written another rich and satisfying novel 
of old Charleston. ‘The story centers 
ibout Mamba, a keen, wily old Negress 
with a dominating ambition. Born in 
the waterfront underworld, and devoted 
to its rough and noisy life, Mamba de- 
liberately —and how  delightfully!— 
schemes to make herself a real “house- 
raise’ nigger,’ for the sake of protecting 
her daughter Hagar and granddaughter 
Lissa “when dey meets dey trouble,” and 


to give Lissa a real chance. Mamba; 
her huge tragic daughter Hagar; 


her golden granddaughter Lissa, who 
triumphantly enters the new world of 
the modern Negro; Saint Wentworth, 
of the white family through whom 
Mamba works out her scheme—these 
are superb characterizations. The story 
is lavish of interesting incident and dra- 
matic situations. There is humor, color, 
insight, all clothed in a beautiful flexible 
prose. “Mamba’s Daughters,’ in short, 
is an unusually good book. 


For early review: “The Pathway,” by 
Henry Williamson; “The Strange Adven- 
ture,” by Mary Roberts Rinehart; “Abigail 
Adams,” by Dorothie Bobbé; “Marriage in 
the Modern Manner,” by Ira S. Wile and 
Mary Day Winn; “Dodsworth,” by Sinclair 
Lewis; “Marriage and the State,” by Mary 
E. Richmond and Fred S. Hall. 





Persian Pictures: Horace Liveright, New 
York, 1928. $3.00. 

Vagabonding at Fiftv: 
New York, 1929. $5.00. 

Middletown: Harcourt, Brace, New York, 
1929. $5.00. 

The Cruise of the Northern Light: Mac- 
millan, New York, 1929. $4.50. 

Mamba’s Daughters: Doubleday, Doran, 
Garden City, and issued bv the Literary 
Guild as the Book of the Month, 1929. $2.50. 
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WAR AS AN INSTRUMENT 
OF NATIONAL POLICY 


by James T. Shotwell 


Here is the authoritative exposition 
and analysis of the Pact of Paris,— 
a volume for constant reference in 
the home of anyone interested in 
World Peace. “It is an open secret 
that the initial idea of the Kellogg 
treaty was suggested to M. Briand 
Shotwell.”—London 


$3.50 


by Professor 


Times. 


MIDDLETOWN 
A STUDY IN CONTEMPORARY 
AMERICAN CULTURE 
by Robert S. and Helen M. Lynd 
“The portrait of a community barely 
groping for a national culture still 
to be born jumps out of their care- 
ful paragraphs.”—New York Times. 
“The whole book is a priceless docu- 
ment.”—Stuart CuHase. N. Y. Her- 


ald Tribune. $5.00 
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4 Fascinating Biography 
of the Second First Lady 


ABIGAIL 
ADAMS 


By DOROTHIE BOBBE 
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gratiating study.”"—The Outlook 


“An intimate narrative of a lady of 
courage, wit and whose 
aristocratic background never marred 
Jour- 


resources, 


her common sense.”—Clhicago 


nal of Commerce. 





“A clear and fine portrait . . . the 
little, delicate, fiery, intelligent woman 
; always in emergency at the 
service of her country.”—New York 
Sun 
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$3.30 everywhere 


Minton, Balch & Company 


205 East 42nd Street, New York 
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‘COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


HOME STUDY COURSES AND ADULT EDUCATION , 


t 





N these days of widespread educational 
expansion schools are crowded; our 
leading universities must turn away many 
applicants for entrance; and thousands of 
adults are studying in their leisure time. 


Columbia University welcomes this edu- 
cational expansion, for through broader, 
deeper and more exact knowledge come 
wider culture, more vital social life, more 
intelligent training of youth, and greater 
efficiency in business or professional life. 

Many of the hopes for a fuller life that 
are visions in school and college days are 
carried to completion by adult education. 


Since 1919 the University has been de- 
veloping its facilities to meet adequately 
this increasing desire for study at home 
by individuals or groups. Carefully pre- 
pared courses for home study are offered 
in the subjects listed here. 


These courses have been prepared by 
our instructors for study at home by in- 
dividuals or groups. Everyone who enrolls 
is instructed by a member of the Univer- 
sity teaching staff; and while each course 
covers all material essential to a full under- 


standing of the subject, the close personal 
relation between teacher and student 
makes it possible to adapt the instruction 
to the individual needs of each student. 


The University will send on request full 
information about these home study 
courses. A coupon is printed below for 
your convenience. If you care to write a 
letter briefly outlining your educational 
interests, our instructors may be able to 
offer helpful suggestions. Mention sub- 
jects which are of interest to you, even 
if they are not listed below because addi- 
tions to the courses offered are made from 
time to time. 


HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
PREPARATORY COURSES 


OLUMBIA University Home Study 
Department has prepared courses 
covering the equivalent of four years of 
High School study. This complete High 
School or College Preparatory training is 
available to those who cannot undertake 
class room work. We shall be glad to 
send you our special Bulletin. 
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in the following subject: 





COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, University Extension—Home Study Department, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me full information about Columbia University Home Study Courses. I am interested 


ye ‘ : . . . . 
Columbia University Courses for home study are offered in the following subjects: 
Accounting Business Organization English Literature Magazine Article Writing 
Algebra Chemistry Essay Writing Marketing 
American Government Child Psychology European History Mathematics 
American History Classics Fire Insurance Personnel Administration 
American Literature Composition French ee sad 
Applied Grammar Dramatic Geometry Photoplay Composition 
Astronomy English German Physics 
Banking Various Languages Government Psychology 
Biblical Literature Lyric Poetry Grammar Psychology in Busincss 
Biology Contemporary Novel Greek Public Speakiug 
Botany Drafting Harmony Religion 
Boy Scouting Drama History Secretarial Studies 
Business Administration Drawing and Painting Italian Short Story Writing 
Business English Economics Juvenile Story Writing Slide Rule 
Business Law Economic Geography Latin Sociology 
Business Mathematics English Literature Spanish, etc., etc. Ee 
vt 
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When writing to Columbia University, 


please mention the Woman’s Journal 
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How to Watch Your Investments 


An Interesting Prophecy, and Advice to Choose Your 
Adviser Before You Choose Your Securities 


‘INCE we last met, two months ago, 
the way of the investor has not 
been so happy. Quite a number 

of things have been happening to the 
market. The directors of the Federal 
Reserve Bank decided to issue a series 
of severe and threatening warnings on 
the evils of our speculative ways. It 
is suggested that if the speculator won't 
be good of his own account, high money 
or some other method will be used to 
force him to saner and quieter ways. 

As I write this, March 11th, scarce 
money is expected over income-tax pay- 
ment days and the first of next week. 
And this scarce money, which means 
that the borrower has to pay high in- 
terest, may give the speculator a demon- 
stration of what can happen, which will 
make him mend the error of his ways. 

As this is the last time I shall ap- 
pear in these pages, which means that 
I will not have to answer any wrong 
predictions I make, I am going to risk 
the prophecy that neither repeated 
warnings nor artificially high money 
rates will do more than temporarily 
frighten the stock market. Money 
may be raised so high that it will af- 
fect business, which I think is the 
last thing the Federal Reserve wants 
to do; but if that is done I believe 
it will postpone good business rather 
than check it permanently. 

And if business is good, and the 
great and small corporations are mak- 
ing money, so many people in the 
United States have learned to know 
the opportunities of common stocks 
over the past five years, that nothing 
in the shape of advice and conserva- 
tive counsel will have any effect. In 
other human nature _ being 
what human nature only funda- 
mental economic pressure, which puts 
business into a tight place, will cure the 
American people of their great optimism 
which has changed them from investors 
into at least semi-speculators. 

Later on, my guess is that one of these 
days when business is good and active, 
and every company looks as if it had 
entered into the millennium, a little, un- 
expected cloud will cross the clear skies 
— inflated inventories. “That cloud can 
grow into a great storm which will 
bring the poor speculator, so long used 
to a market that comes back after every 
reaction, to a point which will wipe out 


words, 
is, 


By Mary Riis 


his profits and make him wish that he 
had stuck to good, old bonds in the past 
days of temptation to try for easy money. 

What does “inflated inventory” mean ? 

Well, if you will think back to 1918, 
you will remember that sugar suddenly 
began to go to higher and higher prices 
a pound. ‘Twenty cents a pound for 
sugar seemed assured, and careful gro- 
cers began borrowing from their banks 
to buy sugar and store it against the 
day of a sugar shortage, when they 
would have an ample supply to sell at 
high and profitable prices. In other 
words, they began to speculate in sugar. 

Prohibition was said to have brought 
about a great demand for sweets; a de- 
mand which would not be satisfied. The 
sugar companies began to plant more 
and more sugar to prepare for the great 


“So in watching your investments 
my advice to you 1s to select sev- 
eral houses which have made a 
reputation, and then from among 
these houses to select the indi- 
vidual with whom you find most 
satisfaction in dealing. If you do 
this, I believe you will make some 
money, and I am sure you will 
not get poor.” This is the prac- 
tical advice offered by a woman 
who has spent twelve years in 
Wall Street—Mrs. Jacob Riis of 
Bonbright’s. 





shortage. Everybody wanted to buy 
sugar stocks, and they mounted higher 
and higher. The companies got high 
prices for their crops, and it looked as 
if bonanza years had arrived for them 
in the sugar-hungry world. Every 
prudent housewife began to buy ahead 
—at high prices, it is true, but far be- 
low the prices that were expected— 
sugar that she did not need but would 
need in six months or a year. And then 
everybody sat back, content in the as- 
surance of their security. The sugar 
inventory of the country was high. 
Then suddenly as a bolt from the 
blue, mysteriously, the urgent demand 
for sugar ceased; the grocer who had 
borrowed from the bank to buy his sugar 


was confronted with a large stock which 
he could not sell, and a request to pay 
off at least part of the money he had 
borrowed to buy it. He became panicky, 
the growers became panicky; everybody 
began to sell; and the market began to 
crumble. Sugar went down again to 
below its old price, and the world 
seemed to be quite content with the 
amount on hand. 

Sugar represented that dangerous 
thing—a swollen inventory, and _ the 
companies which had borrowed ahead, 
when prices were high, to buy sugar, 
and to plant sugar, were in the position 
of not being able to pay the banks the 
money they had borrowed. ‘The effect 
on the stocks of the sugar companies was 
disastrous. Many of them were brought 
to receivership and reorganization. 

Someone has asked me how she can 
watch her investments. Of course, if 
you had been watching your invest- 
ments intelligently during 1918, you 
would have sold your sugar stocks 
when everybody else was sure that 
even the sky was not the limit. Now, 
such “intelligent watching” of securt- 
ties is practically impossible for the 
non-professional. | The professionals 
make a poor enough job of it, and 
the rest of us might as well realize 
that our chances of knowing just the 
right moment to sell are very slim. 

So what are we going to do about it? 

How can we form some judgment as 

to the time to buy and the time to 

sell? I do not believe we can—it we 
want to buy at the low and sell at 
the high. I doubt if the average in- 
vestor will show great profits over 
the next five vears. After all, why 
should she expect to make money out 
of something which is not her business 


—easy money? 


NE of the readers of this magazine 
wrote me that she had dealt with 
two of the largest and most reputable 


bond houses in the country, and she 
wanted to change because she _ had 


learned that they were making money 
out of her purchases. That was a very 
interesting point of view. I do not see 
why she should expect anyone to give 
time and thought, and take responsi- 
bility in regard to her investments, un- 
less they did make some money. It seems 
to me that they have as much right to a 
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return for their services as a doctor or 
a lawyer, or any other professional ex- 
pert. : 

If to-morrow, for any reason, I gave 
up my connection in Wall Street, I 
should find someone in one of the first- 
grade bond houses who suited my 
temperament, who would take the time 
to understand my needs and desires, and 
who would advise me to the best of his 
or her ability on the purchase of securi- 
ties. I should expect the house they 
represented to make some money on my 
purchases. But I should want the pro- 
tection which that bond house represents, 
and which seems to me cheap at any 
price. The bond houses do not make 
much money on their sales to the public. 
However, I should want them to receive 
at least sufficient to cover the cost of 
the advice I was receiving. 

When the market seemed to my con- 
servative adviser reasonably safe, I 
should be glad of advice on a common 
stock in which to put a portion of my 
funds—in other words, to speculate 
with part of my funds. But with all 
my funds in such securities 1 could not 
rest happy or sleep at night. 

So, in watching your investments my 
advice to you is to select several houses 
which have made a reputation, and then 
from among those houses to select the 
individual with whom you find most 
satisfaction in dealing. If you do this 
I believe you will make some money, 
and I am sure you will not get poor. 
All I can tell you is that that would 
be my method after having spent twelve 
years in Wall Street. Vale! 


Ladies of the League 
(Continued from page 19) 
and the heavy scent of the roses which 
filled the room. 

It is Dame Edith who is responsible 
tor that phase of the League’s work 
which has so formidable a name but im- 
portant a purpose, the Instruction of 
Youth in the Aims and Existence of the 
League of Nations. She must have been 
very proud to hear delegate after dele- 
gate this year rise in committee to praise 
this aspect of the League’s work. As 
one man phrased it: 

“We are past redemption. If any- 
thing can be done in this world it must 
be by our children.” 

Dame Edith is the widow of the 
Honorable Alfred Lyttelton, one time 
a minister to the Crown and one of 
England’s most famous cricket players. 
She herself is the author of two biog- 
raphies, a novel, a number of plays 
and essays, and is widely known for 
her activities in bringing Shakespeare 
and the classics back to common ap- 
preciation in England. For her work 
during the war with Belgian refugees 
and with what would roughly corre- 
spond to our farmerette units, she was 


awarded her title of Dame of the Bri- 
tish Empire. 

To be a delegate to the League As- 
sembly means that one must have had a 
life replete with achievement and so one 
could write volumes about each of the 
women at Geneva. 


Madame Hainari, of Finland 


It would take fully half of the volume 
about Madame ‘Tilma Hainari of 
Finland to describe the beauty of spirit 
which illumines her face and her words. 
For fourteen years president of the Fin- 
nish National Council of Women, an 
accomplished linguist and teacher, she is 
now directing a campaign for women 
police in Finland. She herself has acted 
for two months as a policewoman to 
learn the nature of the work. Thus she 
was a fitting person to act as rapporteur 
this year to the Assembly on the White 
Slave Traflic. 

The volume on the tall, strong, pink- 
cheeked Dr. Ingeborg Aas of Norway 
would be mostly filled with the praises 
of the working people of Trondhjem 
among whom she and her husband have 
their medical practice. Together they 
have established fresh air schools and 
vacation colonies for the poor and she 
has erected a milk and porridge station 
where from one to two hundred people 
come every day. 

Part of the book, however, would tell 
of the last twelve years during which she 
has been one of the eight members of 
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her City Council, where her vote in 
many cases has been the deciding one. 
She laughs as she tells about it, but one 
can hardly imagine a person to whom 
one would rather give the deciding voice 
than this fine woman with clear, blue 
eyes and sweet, firm mouth. 

At the dinner to the women delegates, 
Dr. Aas was called upon to speak, as 
were the other women who came to 
Geneva for the first time in an official 
capacity. In this category was Countess 
Apponyi of Hungary, though she has 
been to League meetings several times 
with her distinguished husband, the 
lawyer and parliamentarian. The Coun- 
tess for twenty-five years has been presi- 
dent of the Hungarian National Council 
of Women. 

The last woman delegate to speak at 
that famous dinner was the woman who 
had traveled farthest to Geneva, Mrs. 
Ethel McDonnell of Australia. It is 
she who, through her experience as a 
justice of the peace in her country, de- 
scribed carefully the work of police- 
women to the Assembly this year and 
whose address seconded by the 
massive Lord Cushendun, head of the 
British delegation. 

At the dinner she, as had the other 
speakers, testified to her desire to make 
an end of war. Her words summed up 


Was 


the spirit of that assemblage. ‘‘We 
must have peace,” she said. “If all of 
us—everyone, everywhere—work earn- 


estly enough for it, we shall! not fail.” 





LIDDELL LINENS 





Our prices are right. 


Ireland. 


Used by the better 
clubs 
throughout the world 


Liddell Linens are pre-eminently suited to 
club use: fine enough to look good; strong 
enough to wear well; and backed by our cen- 
tury of experience in the making of good linens. 


With our stock in New York, we are in a 
position to give you instant service for your 
immediate needs or for linens specially woven 
to order with your club name or monogram. 


Ask your local merchant for samples and in- 


formation, or write us direct. 
& Co., 51-53 White St., N. Y. Mills in Belfast, 


William Liddell 








GOLD MEDAL LINENS 








When writing to William Liddell & Co., please mention the Woman’s Journal 
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The dining-room of the Women’s City Club of Rochester 





ie 


The Dining-Room 
Shall Not Close! 


This is a Service Department for clubhouse executives. 


Articles 


have been published on clubhouse kitchens, auditoriums, financing, 


ete. 


The article this month tells how the Women’s City Club of 


Rochester tackled and conquered the problem of making the dining- 


room pay. 


Mrs. Meyers, who tells the story, is past president and 


the genius of the undertaking 


By BEATRICE DI 


ITH forethought and ingenuity 

the club dining-room will pay its 

way and even turn in_ profit. 
There are, of course, plenty of very good 
reasons why it is often a cause of worry. 
The possible clientele is small. The serv- 
ice is expected to be high-class, high 
wages must be paid on account of no 
tipping. The food must be good and the 
portions generous. ‘These reasons, good 
as they may be, however, are not much 
comfort in trying to make a financial re- 
port balance. 

When the Women’s City Club of 
Rochester was faced with a deficit in the 
restaurant varying from fifteen hun- 
dred to four thousand dollars, it was 
proved beyond a doubt that such a con- 
dition could not be supported further. 
At the same time, the Board realized 
that closing the dining-room would de- 
cidedly decrease the general morale of 
the club. A dining-room is one of the 
first privileges desired by club members, 
and there is nothing that will more suc- 
cessfully further sociability than eating 
together in pleasant surroundings. 

Therefore, with the general good of 
the club at heart, a small group of in- 
terested members who were determined 
that the dining-room should not close, 
offered to run it on a voluntary basis. 


> Lima MEYERS 


One member who is most artistic cov- 
ered the walls with an intriguing vine 
of green leaves and orange berries. A 
group of willing workers used their 
paint pots and brushes in painting the 
tables to fit with the color scheme, so 
that by the expenditure of a few dollars 
and a great deal of effort, a rather cold 
dining-room was soon changed into a 
very cheery one. 

An excellent cook was secured and 
two kitchen helpers. With this meagre 
force a regular seventy-five cent lunch- 
eon is served each day. This consists 
of an entrée, salad or vegetable, bread 
and butter, dessert, and tea or coffee. 
There is also a sandwich luncheon 
served which consists of a choice of 
three sandwiches and tea or coffee for 
thirty-five cents. The meals are planned 
and the marketing is done by the com- 
mittee in charge of the dining-room. 
The meals are designed to more nearly 
approximate home meals than _ those 
served by the usual tearoom. The in- 
gredients are of the very best, almost 
foolishly so at times; absolutely only 
fresh vegetables are used, real olive oil, 
the best butter obtainable, and strictly 
fresh eggs. 

The meals are balanced not only for 
the food values, but also for color and 
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appearance, and a decided attempt is 
being made to make the food pleasing 
to a discriminating clientele. ‘To those 
curious about the details of our little ex- 
periment, the following sample menus 
might be of some interest: 

Mushroom omelet (made to individ- 
ual order), Parker House rolls, Wal- 
dorf salad, raspberry sherbet, cookies. 

Mixed grill, parsley potato, rolls 
molded fruit salad, pecan torte, coffee. 

Oyster patties, iceberg lettuce, Rus- 
sian dressing, Christmas pudding, lemon 
sauce. 

Eggs Benedict, 
chocolate torte. 

The problem of service was solved by 
the cooperation of the Hospitality Com- 
mittee, who daily donned green smocks 
and served luncheon. This not onl 
saves a great deal in overhead expense, 
but it also imparts an air of sociability 
in the dining-room and gives many mem- 
bers a chance to take an active interest 
in the club. 

The results of this experiment so fa: 
are: that we have been able to give the 
members the privilege of a restaurant 
for this year; we have served better and 
more attractive food; we have added a 
note of informality to the dining-room; 
we have made a thoroughly pleasant 
place for the committee to meet; and so 
far we have succeeded in running with 
a profit of two hundred dollars—small 
but a pleasant promise for the future. 


hard 


rolls, spinach 


Clubhouses 
Abroad 


HE woman’s clubhouse movement 

is not confined to the United 

States. Many of the large cities of 
the world now have women’s organiza- 
tions housed in their own homes and 
they extend a warm welcome to visiting 
American clubwomen. 

Guest privileges or temporary mem- 
bership are usually available to a club- 
woman from the United States who 
presents her home membership card o: 
has a letter of introduction from the 
president of her home club. 


London and Paris have flourishing 
American women’s clubs housed — in 
stately and beautiful mansions, with 


bedrooms for rent and delightful restau- 
rants. The London club purchased a 
few years ago a huge mansion in May- 
fair, one of the most beautiful in Lon- 
don, built by Sir Edgar Speyer. The 
house contains a ballroom, a fine organ 
and a paneled dining-room that looks 
out on a charming Italian garden. 

Mrs. Curtis Brown, the president 
writes: “We are delighted to receive 
our countrywomen, although in the sum- 
mer we are very crowded and cannot 
always give them as much attention as 
we would like to.” 

The American 


Club 


Women’s 
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Shortens time— 
lessens effort 


ASHING dishes the 

Oakite way, by 
machine or by hand, les- 
sens the time and effort 
necessary to keep cafe- 
terias and dining rooms 
supplied with bright, 
gleaming dishes. 


Oakite cleaning removes 
every trace of incrusted 
food; washes off all signs 
of greasy film; does a far 
better than usual job in a 
fraction of the customary 
time. Safe, thorough, eco- 
nomical. 


In hotel, club, restaurant, 
school and home, Oakite 
can be depended upon to 
do more cleaning, better 
and quicker. Write for 
booklets telling why and 
how Oakite cleaning will 
Save you time and money. 


Oakite Service Men, cleaning specialists, 
ave located in the leading industrial cen- 
ters of the U. S. and Canada. 


Manufactured only by 
OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC. 
44G Thames St. - New York, N. Y. 


OAKITE 


Industrial Cleaning Materials ns Methods 














When writing 


| Quinze. 


to the above advertisers, 


Paris was an outgrowth of the war. It, 
too, purchased a fine old mansion deco- 


rated and furnished in the style of Louis | 


The club runs a valuable In- 
tormation Bureau. 

The American Women’s Club of 
Vienna has rooms in the Hotel Bristol, 
but is looking forward to having a club- 
house of its own. Mrs. J. Alexander 
Mahan, chairman of Reciprocal Rela- 
tions, writes: “(Guests from other clubs 
receive a cordial welcome and find a dis- 


tinctly American atmosphere of genuine | 


hospitality.” 


The terms on which some of the for- | 


eign clubs receive visiting clubwomen 

tollow: 

LonDOoN 
The American IVomen’s Club, 46 
Grosvenor Street, Wl: Members of 
afhliated clubs bringing introductions 


receive courtesy cards giving them all 
the privileges of the club. Members of 
American clubs not athhated on showing 
proper credentials from their own clubs 
may have visiting memberships by pay- 
ing £1.1 or $5.00 a month. 

The Pioneer Club, 12 Cavendish Place, 
Cavendish Square: Members of afhl- 
iated clubs have the full use of the club- 
house on payment of Is. a day, 5s. a 
week, 12s.6 a month, or £1.5s. for three 
months. 

Halcyon Club, 13-14 Cook Street: Ad- 
mits only members of definitely affiliated 





clubs. On a card of introduction from 
her home club and on payment of 10s. 6 
per month a visitor may obtain tem- | 
porary membership limited to. three | 
months. 

Paris 


American Women's Club, 61, rue Bos- 
siére: By presentation of member- 
ship cards of their home clubs, members 
of afhliated clubs may have two- 
weeks’ guest cards which give them full 
club privileges. Also 
women may obtain three-months’ mem- 
berships if proposed and seconded by 
two regular club members on payment 
of 200 fr. ($8.00). 


VIENNA 
The American Women's Club, Hotel 
Bristol, Mahlerstrasse 6: Temporary 
membership for a _ period of three 


months is available to American women 
on payment of $2.00 initiation and $2.00 
dues. Visiting membership good for six 
weeks on payment of $1.00. Guest 
cards good for three weeks are given 
at the request of a regular member. 
M AprRID 

Lyceum Club: Offers temporary mem- 
bership to American clubwomen. The 
International Section is ready to furnish 
information of every description to the 
traveler and will plan her sightseeing 
and tell her how to spend the time of 


her stay to greatest advantage. An 
American clubwoman may secure a 


guest card on presentation of her home 
membership card, by paying 5 pesetas (a 
peseta is about 15 cents) for one week, 
ten pesetas for two weeks. For a 
longer stay a transient membership card 
may be issued—good for four months, 
at 10 pesetas a month. 
(List continued in another issue.) 


please 


American-born | 
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The Maids 
in a Woman’s 


Clubhouse 


are subjected to critical 


scrutiny. More and more 


women’s clubs are adopting 


Bix-Make 
UNIFORMS 


because they conform to the 
highest standards in style, 
quality and durability, while 
also meeting the _ require- 
ments of economy. 


Model 393 (illustrated). 
Black or Grey pre-shrunk 
Dix Pongee. Fast color. Sizes 
16 to 46. Price $5.00. 


Write Club Service 
Dept. W-4 for catalog 
of styles, and contract 
prices of uniforms in 
quantity. 


Henry A. Dix & SONS 
CORPORATION 


141 Madison Avenue New York 
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French Cuisine 
that is... 
FRENCH! 


Down the Grand Staircase on the 
“Paris” they come...to show the 
smartest frocks ...to make the 
most amusing conversation... to 
enjoy a dinner that isn’t French 
in name alone, but French in fact. 
-:- Anybody can sprinkle a few 
phrases on a menu card... but 
French Line chefs can cook. -:- 
Yet if madame is on a diet, if 
monsieur prefers the dishes sug- 
gested by his gym instructor... 
these will appear to order, so 
lovingly and artfully prepared 
that restrictions are glorified aud 
self-denial becomes a pleasure as 
well as a virtue. -:- Weekly Ex- 
press Liners... the “France”’, the 
“Paris”, and the “Ile de France” 
--. call at Plymouth for London 
and form the quickest route to 
Paris, via Le Havre. -:- A covered 
pier, a 3-hour boat-train, then 
Paris itself... but one has been 
in Paris ever since crossing “the 
longest gangplank in the world” 
at the New York end. -:- Slightly 
more leisurely and a lot less ex- 
pensive are those charming cabin 
steamers, the “‘De Grasse”’ and the 
**Rochambeau”, manned by the 
same staunch breed of Breton 
Sailors who have carried the tri- 
coleur for centuries across the 
Seven Seas! 


eo French Lure ® 


Information from any authorized French 
Line Agent or write direct to 19 State Street, 
New York City. 
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The Traveler’s Health 


Prescriptions for a Pleasant Journey Abroad 


By GULIELMA F. ALsop 


HEN one sets out on a journey 

\) \ it is important to remember that 

the body is a creature of routine 
and gets upset as soon as its hours for 
sleep, food, elimination are changed. 
The first discomfort that the traveler 
encounters is a difficulty in elimination. 
This is due not only to the fact that 
the daily habits are radically changed, 
but also to the often increasing nerve 
tension and strain of travel itself and of 
continuous sight-seeing. 

The first essential on a foreign tour 
is strenuously to resist the alluring 
temptation to continuous all-day and 
every-day sight-seeing coupled with shop- 
ping expeditions and evening recreation. 
Such a program will cause a stubborn 
fatigue of the nerves of the intestines 
that almost no remedy will reach. 

Next, as far as lies within the 
traveler’s means, the food eaten at pen- 
sions and hotels should be plentifully 
supplemented with fruit bought extra 
and eaten in the room, in the middle of 
the morning, or the afternoon, or at 
bedtime. If the amount of fruit is kept 
well up to the level of six pieces a day, 
this one food habit alone will go far 
to prevent trouble. In the selection of 
the menu, when table d’héte meals are 
not served, if vegetables and salads are 
selected and dark breads eaten, the in- 
testines will be kept in an active and 
vigorous condition. On the continent 
many very delicious kinds of dark breads 
will be available; the blacker the better. 


Still, if the traveler is making one- 
night stands, some laxative will almost 
invariably be necessary. “Two kinds of 
intestinal aids are permissible—the 
milder laxatives and the modern lubri- 
cants. The best tonic aromatic laxatives 
of vegetable origin are cascara sagrada, 
in tablet form, of one-grain, two-grain 
or five-grain tablets, and compound 
licorice powder. These are very mild 
and may be taken for one or two 
months without harm, though with some 
tendency to habit formation, which often 
takes time and good planning to break, 
upon the return home. They are, how- 
ever, the lesser of two evils, are easy to 
carry because in small bulk and dry, 
and are easy to take. The modern 
lubricants, however, cause no irritation 
at all—petrolagar and mineral oil being 
the best. These are both liquid and 
come in rather large and bulky bottles. 
As to whether or not these lubricants 
can be obtained at the pharmacies on 


the continent I am not able to say. 

In the rapid change of food while 
traveling there is always the chance ot 
eating some spoiled food and getting an 
attack of ptomaine poisoning. For this 
nothing is so good as castor oil, a day’s 
rest in bed on a semi-starvation diet of 
tea and toast, followed by two days of 
modified activity on a modified diet of 
rice, baked potato, beefsteak, tea and 
toast. 

On many parts of the continent the 
water supply is not adequately safe- 
guarded, and it is better to drink a bot- 
tled mineral water such as Celestins- 
Vichy or Evian. In the southern part 
of Europe there has been some intestinal 
infection since the war traceable to un- 
boiled water and the eating of raw 
vegetables that had become infected 
from either water or fertilizing. If the 
traveler is making but a short stay in 
the south it is simpler and safer to 
avoid both raw water and raw vege- 
tables. The custom of making tea with 
rapidly boiling water is a practice that 
renders this a safe beverage. 

There is a very real and great danger 
of over-fatigue on a trip abroad, which 
predisposes to severe respiratory infec- 
tion, as colds, influenzas, bronchitis. 
The planned itinerary should be ruth- 
lessly broken up if the traveler begins 
to feel fagged and tired. Walking 
through museums is often the only form 
of exercise taken and, while sufficiently 
fatiguing, is hardly the right exercise 
for a whole summer’s vacation. A 
sight-seeing trip should include either a 
trip to the mountains, with climbs and 
hikes, or a stay at the seashore with 
swims and sun baths. For most Ameri- 
cans the summer is the only time we 
are consistently out of doors, and to 
substitute the indoor sight-seeing of 
museums, cathedrals, castles for the 
more ordinary out-of-door vacation is 
often very detrimental to the next win- 
ter’s health. Each traveler should aim 
to come home benefited, and this will 
mean with a well-tanned and muscular 
body as well as with a refreshed mind. 

In the first-aid kit should go the fol- 
lowing articles: 

One small bottle of aromatic spirits 
of ammonia; dose, one teaspoonful in 
water for headaches, faintness or 
fatigue. 

One small bottle of tincture of iodine, 
to disinfect cuts or abrasions. 

One gauze bandage. 
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One package of absorbent cotton. 

One spool of adhesive tape, one and 
a half inches wide. 

The selected laxative. 

One box of soda bicarbonate, to use 
as a gargle for sore throat and to take 
internally, one-half a teaspoonful in a 
glass of water three times a day, for 
colds. 

Two old adages will help in main- 
taining health: 

Never eat when you are tired. 

Never be so tired you cannot eat. 


The Engineer 
(Continued from page 17) 

gress showed marked ability in things 
financial and economic—he was joint 
author of the law establishing the budg- 
et bureau and was active in promoting 
waterways development. Similarly Post- 
master General Brown, besides being a 
politician par excellence out in Ohio, 
is said to know more about the organiza- 
tions and functions of government ma- 
chinery than any other person in the 
country and will be extremely helpful 
to the President in carrying out his 
plans for government reorganization. 


No “Breaking In” Period 


From all sides we hear that the poli- 
ticians are in a blue funk over the new 
Cabinet. The interesting thing about 
eight new appointments is that every 
one of them was given to a man who 
has a particular fitness for some one of 
the projects outlined in the inaugural 
address; that most of them have had 
first-hand contact with international af- 
fairs; and that they all had experience 
which accounts for the amazing burst 
of departmental activities immediately 
after March 4. There was no “break- 
ing in” period. 

The Departments of Treasury and 
Justice are the two places where uncer- 
tainty as to policies is most quickly 
reflected in the business barometer. 
Whatever progressives and citizens who 
disapprove of his taxation policies think 
of Secretary Mellon, he has the confi- 
dence of business interests and the finan- 
cial powers whose prosperity he believes 
is essential to the prosperity of the 
masses. Washington often wonders why 
this soft-spoken connoisseur of art, who 
loathes equally fights and_ publicity, 
should continue in a position where he 
gets a maximum of both. But his 
continued presence in the luxuriously 
furnished room on the second floor of 
the Treasury—under its windows the 
statue of Hamilton with whom Mr. 
Mellon secretly likes to be compared— 
is reassuring to American business. 

Senator McKellar Gets Busy 

The decision of President Hoover 

not to submit his name to the Senate for 


confirmation gave Mr. Mellon’s arch- 
enemy, Senator McKellar of Tennessee, 
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his longed-for chance to bring his alleged 
connections with distilleries and indus- 
trial concerns into the limelight of an in- 
vestigation by the Judiciary Committee. 
His friends saw no harm in having the 
charges aired and were convinced they 
would be disproved. Thereby would 
much future ammunition be taken from 
his critics, and Mr. Mellon’s scalp 
remain firmly fastened to his head. 
Perhaps the most persistently repeated 
and many times specifically denied charge 
is that Mr. Mellon has financial con- 
nections with the distilling business. The 
truth of this is that a long time ago he 
purchased $25,000 worth of stock in the 


Overholt Distillery, largely because Mr. 
Frick, the noted art critic and one of 
his close personal friends, was behind 
the business. “The company went out 
of the distilling business in 1916 and 
Mr. Mellon got back his $25,000. 

Next to the Secretaryship of the 
Treasury, the post most keenly watched 
by men whose business futures may be 
affected by departmental activities is the 
Attorney Generalship. At the great 
desk where had presided on March 3rd 
Mr. Sargent, behind his enormous to- 
bacco jar and snapshots of his grand- 
children, presided on March 5th William 
D. Mitchell, former Solicitor General 
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ECONOMY 


The cost of Venus * Compressed Sanitary Napkins 
is not the first consideration—because their lux- 
urious comfort is priceless. 


a The economy of Venus is perhaps not important, 
x but the fact that they remain comfortable for 
longer hours suits them more perfectly to the 
women whose day is fully planned. 


For these reasons, the finest department stores in 
New York have sold them for years. 
may be had from coast to coast and always in the 
finest stores in each city. 


Now they 
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of the United States. Justice Taft and 
several of the Supreme Court justices 
before whom Mr. Mitchell has argued 
hundreds of important law cases for th: 
Government consider him one of ¢! 

most brilliant lawyers of this generation. 
He plunged into his new task with the 
invaluable background of familiarity 
with the Department cases. Before | 

had been in office a week he had filed a 
brief protesting the abolition of the 
‘pocket veto” which had been challenged 
in a case brought by an Indian tribe, had 
given his opinion that under the law 
President Hoover must proclaim new 
quotas under the national origins pr 

vision of the immigration act, and had 
been to the White House to confer with 


—_—_al the President on the personnel of the 
commission to investigate the judicial 
machinery and law enforcement activi- 

———— ties of the Government. Mr. Mitchell 


is nominally a Democrat and enthusi- 
astically a dry. Interesting things in 
prohibition enforcement are predicted 
when the Prohibition Bureau is trans- 
ferred from the Treasury to his Depart- 
ment, a which the President 


tavors. 


change 


The New Secretary of State 
lt I have given disproportionate space 
to these two appointments, it is because 
they are so important in their bearings 
on the success of the Hoover program. 
More important, even, than the ap- 
pointment of Henry Stimson as Secre- 
tary of State. Mr. Stimson learned the 
Cabinet ropes as Taft’s Secretary of 
War. He knows Latin America, and 
the promotion of good relations with 
Latin America is the first point in the 
Hoover foreign policy. His association 
with Elihu Root in a law firm augurs 
well for active executive work on the 

new Root World Court project. 


than one’s hand, that contains three full-sized 
Venus Napkins amazingly compressed to tiny size 
so that they may be carried in the handbag or 
traveling case. 


A Cabinet Surprise 


Robert P. Lamont of Chicago was 


Venus Traveling Package is a small box, no larger | 
| 
the second big surprise of the Cabinet 


appointments—the first being Mr. 
Venus are made of pure natural cotton (not Mitchell. Like Mr. Hoover, he is an 
paper). engineer. In his work on the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce Com- 


mittee which made a study of European 
industry and American-European trade 
relations he achieved that international 
viewpoint which accounted for much of 
Mr. Hoover’s success in building up the 
Department. Secretary of the Interior 
Ray Lyman Wilbur has back of him 
half a column of titles in ““Who’s Who” 
and ahead as many ticklish situations as 
face any Cabinet officer. He has al- 
ready made the notable pronouncement 
that the Government’s much attacked 
program of Indian Administration, so 
lamentably tangled by the former Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, Charles H. 
Burke, is to be revised. Secretary of 
Agriculture Arthur M. Hyde as Gov- 


ernor of Missouri, 1921-25, carried 
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rough an excellent program of farm 
‘lief and comes nearer being a “dirt 
irmer” then any one who has held his 
portfolio. Secretary of Labor Davis 
mtinues to head the Department of 
ibor; there is a report that he will 
‘tire next year to seek high political 


‘ice in Pennsylvania. 


The Secretary of the Navy 

| hear that a few fire-eating admirals 
regarded doubtfully the appointment of 
Charles Francis’s Adams of Boston as 
Secretary of the Navy. He sails yachts, 
but did anyone know his views on Ade- 
quate Preparedness and Parity with 
Britain? In the not distant past it has 
ippeared that the chief duty of the 
Secretary of the Navy was to deliver 
eloquent speeches stirring up citizens to 
-he need for a larger navy, and urging 
ipon Congress ample appropriations. 
Secretary Adams, with his old-fashioned 
stand-up collar and his kindly, humor- 
ous eyes, doesn’t look like the kind of 


Secretary who will shine in speeches 
‘ontaining warnings of superior British 
sea power. 


Plans for the Special Session 

How neatly now are laid the plans 
ror the special session of the 71st Con- 
zress which meets April 15th to relieve 
the farmer and raise the tariff (limited 
ncreases!) To the 3622 pages of print- 
ed testimony now before the House 
Agriculture Committee will be added 
mother volume in two weeks of hear- 
ags which will be under way when this 
ippears in print. According to the plan 
which has been laid before the President 
»y Representative Tilson and Senator 
Watson, majority leaders, the new farm 
dill will be submitted as H. R. 1 on 
the opening day of the session, passed 
and sent to the Senate within ten days. 
()n April 20th the new Smoot-Hawley 
tariff bill will be presented (limited in- 
creases) and passed within four weeks 
under a special rule forbidding amend- 
with the Democrats allowed to 


nents, 

do nothing more than raise protesting 
hands and submit a minority report. 
Meanwhile the Senate Agriculture 


Committee will be in action; and presto 
»ehold—in a few weeks the farmer will 
be relieved! Thus the plan. 


Will the Plan Work? 

It may work under the House rules; 
but the time element in Senate delibera- 
tions is something beyond even Presi- 
dent Hoover’s control. There is nothing 
to prevent senators talking about the 
depletion of Alaska salmon or the morals 
ot prohibition agents or the Turks’ 
treatment of the Armenians; and there 
has not been a session in ten years when 
these things were not talked about. 
Senator Heflin will doubtless have 
something to say about the Pope in con- 
nection with the tariff bill. And al- 


When 


writing to The Jacobs Bros. Co., Inc., 


though President Hoover and his ma- 
jority leaders on Capitol Hill hope to 
confine the session to farm relief, the 
tariff, reapportionment and _ postpone- 
ment of the national origins provision 
of the immigration law, about which I 
shall have something to say next month, 


it is understood that local clothes’ 
dealers, anticipating a session lasting 
well into the summer, are laying in 


extra stocks of Palm Beach suits. 


Motoring in England 
(Continued from page 21) 


islands, are now approached for miles 
across a level country. One climbs 
straight into the air up to the village of 
Rye, which clings to the hillside and has 
the same picturesque houses that were 
built there in the days of Queen Anne. 
Here artists and writers still find lodg- 
ings in the houses where Turner, Henry 
James and other famous men once lived. 

For the more timid motorist driving 
her own car, the country south of Lon- 
don is the ideal vacation place. Here 
is plenty of car help in case of need. 
Garages, plenty of inns, little traffic, 
and the countryside is ravishing, espe- 
cially off the beaten track. Many of the 
tiny villages are still thatch-roofed, and 
if you take any crossroad north or south, 
in a few minutes you are sure to find 
picturesque surroundings belonging to 
another century. 

The chief advantage of driving one- 
self is that one can drive as slow and 
stop as often as one wishes—even a lady 
chauffeur likes to speed over a road. 
While there are few garages, for mem- 
bers of the Automobile Association there 
is a fine system of patrolmen, with fre- 
quent telephone connections. By all 
means become a member if you plan to 
drive yourself. 

Taking One’s Car Abroad 

For a short stay, the least expensive 
plan is to buy a small car with a con- 
tract to resell it at a set price. But the 
steamship companies make it easy to take 
one’s own car abroad. The French 
Line, the Cunard, the White Star 
Line and others take cars, uncrated, as 
baggage, at a cost of from $250 to $385 
for the round trip, depending on the 
weight and make of car. This price in- 
cludes European registration, and inter- 
national driving license and driving 
plates. 

We traveled 1,650 miles in fourteen 
days. The total cost for the car was 
$181.25 for each of us. Hotel rooms 
were from seven to eleven shillings per 
night, the average being eight shillings. 
We always stayed at ‘the best hotels, 
which, like the New Inn at Gloucester, 
might have been built in the fifteenth 
century, and we were always comfort- 
able. Dinners were six shillings. Our 
living expenses did not average more 
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ERE is a truly “wique reducing method. 
H The Detecto Charm Box is a busi- 
ness-like card system. One side of each 
card gives the menus for the day, the 
other side the exercises! Menus planned 
by the head dietician of a great New York 
hospital. Exercises directed by a well- 
known physical culture expert; posed by 
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could be simpler! 
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than from $4.50 to $5.00 a day each. 
June in Devon gave us strawberries to 
dream of, huge ripe berries so sweet we 
ate them without sugar, and our nicest 
luncheons were bought at the town mar- 
kets and eaten at the roadside. 

Changes are coming fast. Traffic is 
increasing, roads are being widened and 
straightened as they are in the United 
States, but at present motoring in Eng- 
land is the easiest, pleasantest and least 
expensive of all such vacations. 

We liked our lady chauffeur, but, if 
you prefer, you can have a Rolls-Royce 
with a liveried man for four people at 
six guineas a day. 


“This Blessed Land” 
(Continued from page 9) 


de Espana,’ which means “this blessed 
land of Spain.”” He went about repeat- 
ing it carefully to himself as a child re- 
peats incomprehensible but attractive 
syllables. One day he and the aunt went 
out to the Escorial from Madrid with a 
couple of other Americans. ‘The auto- 
mobile was small, and the back seat held 
only three, and uncle sat in front with 
the driver. He spoke no Spanish, the 
driver spoke no English. They rode for 
miles in amiable silence. Finally, at a 
particularly lovely old ruin, the uncle 
dug out his pet phrase, “Esta bendita 
tierra de Espana,’ said he, and the 
driver almost ran the car off the road 
and embraced him. He belonged. 

And for the rest of the journey the 
driver never ceased talking. He pointed 
out churches, and houses, and castles, 
and told what appeared to be their en- 
tire life histories and the genealogy of 
their owners. The uncle rode beside 
him, understanding not one word, but 
giving little affirmative nods, and mur- 
muring, when the driver stopped for 
approval, “Esta bendita tierra de 
Espana.” 

I commend the phrase to you. 

If you knew Spanish you would have 
a much more interesting time. Not 
knowing it, you may miss the fun of 
sitting up until four in the morning 
over coffee and hot milk while theories 
of life and literature and civilization 
spin their tenuous way up through the 
café smoke and out to the stars. Some- 
how those things aren’t so apt to hap- 
pen if you have to wait for an inter- 
preter. He cools one’s thoughts and 
cramps one’s style. 

But even without Spanish, miracles 
are possible. I know of two people who 
went to seventeen dances of the Crosses 
ot May in Seville in one night, and did 
it all in English and bad French. 

If there is anything else I can tell 
you, don’t hesitate to let me know. In 
the grave and lovely phrase of my pet 
country, “May you go with God.” 

Devotedly, 
MULDRED. 
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Stage Spotlights 


By ALISON SMITH 


TER a few unfortunate experi- 
A ments with a new form of dra- 
matic construction (including 
the ill-fated ‘‘Venus’”) Rachel Crothers 
returned to her own level of popularity 
this month with a piece called ‘‘LetT Us 
Be Gay.” It is a deft and entertain- 


ing treatment of marriage problems 
through which a husband and_ wife, 


separated by a lapse of virtue on his 
part, meet as strangers at a house party 
and finally decide to start the whole 
precarious venture over again. ‘The ac- 
tion is not particularly original, but the 
dialogue is singularly diverting and is 
studded with occasional shrewd and il- 
luminating observations which make the 
play in many ways the best of Miss 
Crothers’ prolific output. 

“Let Us Be Gay” had the further 
advantage of a deft and expert perform- 
ance on the part of an excellent cast. 
It is headed by Francine Larrimore, who, 
in the rdle of the wife, has a chance to 
demonstrate her special talent for dry, 
ironic comedy. 


Alla Nazimova has triumphed again 
at the Civic Repertory Theatre in an- 
other Russian play—the ‘‘KATERINA” 
ot Andreyev. It is not the best of this 
author’s plays—the sufferings of the 
neurotic heroine seem a bit out-dated 
and not explainable in modern terms. 
But Mme. Nazimova gives such a vivid 
and moving study of this ill-fated wife 
that the play should not be missed if 
only tor this one performance. 

Another Milne play has come to town 
in the hopes of following up the success 
of “The Perfect Alibi.” It is not, 
however, another mystery melodrama. 
In “Meer THE Prince,” Mr. Milne 
has returned to romance and starts being 
whimsical all over again. It is the story 
of an amiable impostor who poses as a 
prince in an English country-house, 
meets his divorced wife and falls in love 
with her. Some parts of the dialogue 
are agreeably sophisticated and some are 
a little too quaint to be borne with com- 
fort. Basil Sydney and Mary Ellis are 
determinedly whimsical in the réles of 
the fake prince and his wife. 


A new comedy called “Kipirzer” 
gives Edward G. Robinson a chance to 
escape from his sinister roles and play 
the part of a lovable old Jewish idler. 
The title, which bafHed many _first- 
nighters, is a Yiddish term for an on- 
looker at a card game who gives advice 


and comment, oftcn unsolicited. This 
old man is a kibitzer of life and thanks 
to a genuine if crude character study on 
the part of the author and to Mr. Rob- 
inson’s sympathetic interpretation of it, 
the comedy emerges as a sort of Jewish 
“Lightnin’.” 


With the timely title of “SPRING Is 
Here,” a new musical comedy has pranc- 
ed into town and shows all signs of set- 
tling down for the season. Its music and 
lyrics were written by Rodgers and 
Hart, authors, among other things, of 
the famous ‘Peggy Ann” and ‘“‘Connecti- 
cut Yankee,” and their latest production 
proves to be as beguiling -as its prede- 
cessors. The cast is not distinguished 
by any prominent names, except that of 
Glenn Hunter, who doesn’t smg or 
dance and whose unusual talents are 
utterly wasted in a piece of this kind. 
But the company is young and lively and 
decorative and helps to add a new solu- 
tion to the problem of where to go for 
a musical show. 


Manhattan's nose is slightly out of 
joint because of the rivalry which has 
sprung up between Broadway and Ho- 
boken. ‘The amazing success of “AFTER 
Dark,” which Christopher Morley 
brought to the old Rialto Theatre. in 
Hoboken, brought about such intense 
interest in his presentation of ‘THE 
BLack Crook” that, on the night of its 
opening, New York critics deserted their 
own first nights in droves to see the 
revival across the river. It proved to 
be an engaging and sympathetic repro- 
duction of the old musical show which 
so horrified the Mrs. Grundy of the 
1860’s, with the local color faithfully 
preserved. Unfortunately, in their zeal 
for cherishing the old museum piece, it 
Was given in its entire length, which is 
far too long for its tone to be sustained 
—by this time, however, it may have 
been judiciously cut and, in any case, 
it is well worth the journey. 


Among the surviving successes which 
really should be seen to do justice to a 
none too successful season are the fol- 
lowing: “THE AGE oF INNOCENCE,” 
with Katharine Cornell; Hope Williams 
in “Horimpay”; “SERENA BLANDISH,” 
with Ruth Gordon; “Caprice,” with 
Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne; 
“THE Front Pace,” and ‘“STRANG! 
INTERLUDE,” which still holds its rec- 
ord as an endurance test for patient 
theater-goers. 
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Awaken Your 


with the creations 
of Helena Rubinstein 


TRAIGHT to you from the laboratories of the world’s master 
beauty specialist come these marvelous beauty-builders—the 
creations of one who has roused the beauty consciousness of 


millions of women. 


Unguents that erase the years from ageing faces, lotions that urge 
the skin to renew itself, washes that banish impurities at the first 
touch. Here is a scientific answer to every need and every mood 


of your skin. 


For more than thirty years the beauty creations of HELENA 
RUBINSTEIN have been bringing beauty to women in every 
walk of life. These unequalled preparations have withstood the 
merciless test of Time—they are the only beauty preparations 
that have been in existence long enough to prove that youthful 
beauty can outlive a generation! 


Awaken your beauty now—build greater beauty for tomorrow— 
with these modern miracle workers of Science! You need the scien- 


tific certainty of HELENA RUBINSTEIN! 


For Individual Beauty Advice 
—write to Helena Rubinstein describing your skin and hair and she will 
prepare for you a special treatment regimen. Visit Helena Rubinstein’s 


Salons for personal diagnosis and tke ultimate in scientific treatments. 


Three Steps to Beauty— 
The Basic Beauty Treatment for the Average Skin 


Step 1—Cleanse and mold with Valaze Pasteurized Face Cream—it soothes, refreshes, 
revitalizes and protects all skins. Lifts away the tired drawn look. Molds contours 
back to youth. The only cream in existence beneficial to oily disturbed skin. 1.00, 2.00 


Step 2—Clear—Animate with Valaze Beautifying Skinfood. Purifies, refines bleaches. 


Unexcelled for correcting freckles, tan and sallowness. 1.00 


Step 3—Tone and Brace Tissues with Valaze Skin-Toning Lotion. It irons away 
lines, closes the pores, keeps the contours youthful. 1.25 


These three preparations (3.25) constitute a most remarkable beauty value. Within 
two weeks this simplz treatment will effect an amazing improvement in your skin. 


oom Nolna Rebirxein 


8 East 57th Street, New York 


Boston, 77 Newbury Street 254 South 16th Street, Philadelphia 
Chicago, 670 N. Michigan Avenue 951 Broad Street, Newark 


The Cosmetic and Home-Treatment Creations of Helena Rubinstein 
Are Obtainable at the Better Shops, or Direct from the Salons 


Beauty 





MME. HELENA RUBINSTEIN 
World-Famed Beauty Specialist 


Helena Rubinstein’s 
Beauty Guide 


If Your Skin Is Dry Lined— 
Wrinkled 
Nourish and rejuvenate the tissues with Valaze 
Grecian Anti-wrinkle Cream [Anthosoros]. Un- 
equalled for erasing crow’s-feet and youthifying 
shrivelled hands and throats. 1.75 


For Flabby Skin—Double Chin 
Baggy Eyes 
Pat Valaze Contour Jelly into the skin, daily. 
It permanently braces sagging muscles and re- 
stores youthful contours of chin and throat. 
Essential to every woman over the age of twenty- 
five. 1.00 


Youthify Tired Ageing Eyes 
with the new Valaze Youthifying Eye Cream. 
Restores firmness and smoothness to shrivelled 
eyelids. Rejuvenates sunken eyes. 1.25 


Correct Oily Skin—Blackheads— 
Large Pores—Shiny Nose 
Wash the skin with Valaze Blackhead and Open 
Pore Paste Special. Dissolves blackheads, dirt 
and impurities—tightens the pores. Normalizes 
oily skin. Use instead of soap. 1.00 


Valaze Liquidine— instantly removes oiliness 
and “shine” and imparts a most becoming fin- 
ish. Essential to perfect grooming. 1.50 


To Emphasize Your Beauty and 
Heighten Your Personality 
—use the Valaze Finishing Touches. Among 
this variety of powders (1.00, 1.50) rouges 
(1.00) and indelible lipsticks (1.00, 1.25)—there 
is the facial color scheme that best expresses you. 


Sunproof Your Beauty 
with Valaze Sunproof Cream. This amazing 
preparation makes theskin immune to the ageing 
discoloring actinic rays. Essential to all who 
spend much time outdoors, including men 
and children. 1.00, 2.00 


When writing to Helena Rubinstein, please mention the Woman’s Journal 
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A Tale 
of Two Feet 


Step, Step, Step, 
As she wends her tireless way. 
Dance, Dance, Dance! 
Tho it’s past the break of day. 
No time for rest or quiet 
Except when she’s asleep; 
No pity ever given 
To overworked feet. 
One thing to console them, 
These feet so forlorn. 
They’re shod in style and comfort 
With shoes from PEDIFORME. 





Regardless of the nature of your 
foot troubles, “Pediforme Shoes” 
will aid you to regain normalcy. 
Write for our FREE Style Book A 
that tells how to overcome foot ills 
in the natural way. 


THE PEDIFORME SHOE CO. 
36 West 36th St., New York 
322 Livingston St., Brooklyn 

29 Washington PI.,East Orange, N. J. 














No one can slip through life | 

without leaving a visual image. | 

Are you satisf&ed with yours? 

If not, why not check up? j 

A two-hour conference for ten dollars 
ELIZABETH OSBORNE 

Consultant in Dress 
41 Fifth Avenue New York City 

















WARBURTON HOUSE 
20th & Sansom Sts. Philadelphia 
HOTEL EXCLUSIVELY FOR WOMEN 
Transient Rooms, Day $2.50 to $4.00 
With Bath, Day $3.50 to $6.00 

ALSO WEEKLY RATES 
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HOTEL 


Martha Washington 
29 East 29th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
A Resident Hotel for Women 
Special Weekly Rates 
$12.00 per Week and Up 
Very Large Rooms With 
in Beds 
$15.00 per week for one person 
$18.00 per week for two persons 
Daily Rates From $2.00 Up 
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THE Woman's 


CLUB ACTIVITIES 


Helpful Hints From 


HREE years ago the Woman's 

Club of Newport County, Rhode 
Island, bought a newspaper in protest 
at the discrimination against women’s 
club news in the local papers. Today 
the Newport County Sentinel is widely 
read for its local, national and world 
news features. The Club has also 
bought its own printing plant and has 
entered the field of job printing with 
marked success. 


Safety Education 


HE Traffic Committee of the 

Cincinnati Woman’s City Club is 
collecting material that can be used by 
teachers in the public schools to train 
children in safety habits. 

A Popular Class 
“PERIOD Furniture Class” is a 
favored activity of members of the 

Detroit Women’s City Club. The class 
is conducted around a table, seminar 
style, by Miss Josephine Walther of the 
Detroit Institute of Arts. The museum 
has lent textiles, books and photographs 
for the course. 

Farm Club's Market 
EMBERS of the Farm Home 
Women’s Clubs of Garfield Coun- 

ty, Oklahoma, operate stalls in a cen- 
tral market in Enid, and last year sold 
to city women $18,000 worth of food 
products raised on the farm and baked 
in country kitchens. Besides the staples 
of butter, eggs and milk, for which 
prices are standardized and listed on a 
blackboard, many women have special- 


ties such as creole meat loat, pickles, 
Sausage meat, cakes or home-made 
breads. 


Mayors on City Affairs 
HE New York Women’s City 
Club and the New York League of 
Women Voters are holding a joint Con- 
ference on Public Affairs: April 9 and 
10. Among the subjects for discussion 
are the subways, the financing of public 


improvements, city planning, and the 
functions of the various city depart- 


ments. The Conference will end with 
a dinner at which Mayor Walker of 
New York, Mayor Seasongood of Cin- 
cinnati, and Richard S. Childs, president 
of the City Club of New York, will 
talk on “The Business of Being Mayor.” 
Two “Youth” Conferences 

WO “youth” conferences have re- 

ently been held by the New York 
Women’s City Club. The first, on 
“What Price College?” was a lively dis- 


Another 


One Club to 


cussion of whether a college education 
is worth while, led by Dr. Robert D. 
Leigh, president of the new Bennington 
(Vermont) College. The subject ot 
the second was the “Use of the 
Church Today.” Dr. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick of the Park Avenue Baptist 
Church, the chief speaker, was sympa- 
thetic with the general feeling among 
the one hundred and fifty girls present 
that the church is out of step with the 
younger generation. 


Lending Library in Pennsylvania 


OOKS and pamphlets on interna- 

tional relations have been collected 

into a lending library by the Department 

of International Relations of the Penn- 
sylvania Federation. 


Cementing Club Friendships 
se ECIPROCITY days” are the 


vogue among the clubs in the 
Los Angeles District Federation. The 
term is used when a club entertains for 
presidents (and sometimes members) of 
other clubs in the district, members of 
the district board, and visiting state of- 
ficers. Last year fifty-two clubs received 
inspiration and suggestions from their 
neighbors in this way. 


Measuring Color 
(Continued from page 25) 


chanical and other means of measuring 
color accurately, and determining color, 
when it is a factor in the standardiza- 
tion of farm products.” 

With the aid of mechanical technol- 
ogists, she has developed original equip- 
ment, and for her methods of measure- 
ment with the new instruments a public 


service method patent has been applied 
tor in her name. 
She is mistress of a formidable 


technical language, but she does not use 
such academic expressions in describing 
her findings to the layman. She must 
put her hay readings into the language 
of the hay inspectors, and although a 
member of several scientific societies, she 
occasionally does a popular article that 
interests even the casual reader. 
Technical workers still seek her out 





for suggestions or to examine her 
, Beautify your home and clubhouse with | 
9 
SALLY BELL’S 
» exquisite, handmade wax flowers— {4 
P Jonquils, sweet peas, roses, dogwood, etc. Price 
per dozen: jonquils, $2.00; sweet peas, $1.00; 4 
roses, $6.00; other prices .on request. 4} 
, SALLY BELL } 
q 40 Hammond St., Jamaica, L. I. 
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methods or instruments. For example, 
we note a rayon manufacturer, a chemist 
working on mayonnaise, an expert study- 
ng factors that influence the quality of 
meat, and a horticulturist from a Mid- 
West experiment station who is con- 
erned about color in tomatoes. 
Sometimes Miss Nickerson takes her 
work into other circles. This year she 
is giving weekly talks to the executives 
and buyers of a large department store, 
thus touching the realm of womankind, 
after all; then, working backward 
toward the source of things again, she 
addresses a national dyeing association 
on the description and analysis of color. 


A Pilgrimage 
(Continued from page 13) 


setting, such as the poetic plays of Hugo 
von Hoffmansthal and the operas of 
Richard Strauss. For the constantly in- 
creasing audiences of dance-lovers, Salz- 
burg generally provides several evenings 
of ballet, also dance recitals by the 
highly individual and dramatic Harald 
Kreuzberg or the more conventional 
Tilly Losch. 

Now Reinhardt has two fundamental 
beliefs about’ a dramatic production— 
first, that a play should not be a thing 
unto itself but should be a part of the 
life of the people; secondly, that it 
should be presented in that milieu which 
will impress its meaning most deeply on 
the public. It is the application of these 
two principles that make the Salzburg 
Festival a living, human _ accomplish- 
ment. 

For instance, consider ‘‘Everyman,” 
the medieval morality play rendered 
into a German version by Hugo von 
Hoffmansthal which we saw on our last 
afternoon in Salzburg—a sunlit August 
afternoon. “Everyman” has in recent 
years been presented at every Festival, 
with that great actor, Alexander Moissi, 
in the leading rdle. “Townspeople of all 
ages are used in the crowds. Reinhardt 
produces the play in the public square 
in the heart of the town, before the 
seventeenth century cathedral, which is 
the very center of the people’s religious 
life. All traffic is stopped in the square. 
A platform is built in front of the 
church where the spectacle is played, and 
beyond that sit the audience. Behind 
the cathedral rise the pine-covered Aus- 
trian mountains. 


Voices Ring “Everyman!” 


From the buildings around the square 
—formerly the School for Priests and an 
Archbishop’s Palace—look down many 
intent faces at the sight there enacted 
of the sudden coming of Death to a 
Rich Man in the midst of a rout of 
worldly pleasures. From the summit of 
houses round the square, seemingly from 
the very heavens themselves, voices ring 
“Everyman! Everyman!” summoning 
him to death. When the haggard spirit 


ot Death appears at the banquet table, 
all the guests flee in horror. He is left 
alone and panic-stricken with only his 
Faith to succor him. With the coming 
of Faith to Everyman, the Good Deeds 
of Everyman—she who was faint and 
almost dying—revives; and it is she and 
she alone who accompanies him to his 
grave. The deep tones of the organ 
are heard from within the church, the 
cathedral bells ring to summon Every- 
man to heaven—and the play is over. 

With glorious sunshine everywhere, 
with beauty on all sides, with art 
triumphant, one realizes with a poignant 
sense of contrast that Death must come 
to every one of us. There are no words 
that can convey the solemnity and deep 
religious beauty of this performance. 

From Salzburg, ardent Wagnerians 
often turn their heads toward the fine 
Wagner Festival at Munich, four hours 
train ride distant. This is held in the 
classically beautiful Prinzregenten-Thea- 
tre, where the seating is that of a Greek 
amphitheatre. Between acts one strolls 
from beneath stately porticoes into a 
formal garden—a most satisfying and 
dignified sensation! 

However, on this particular pilgrim- 
age Jean and I proceeded from Salz- 
burg east to Vienna. 

We had taken good care that our ar- 
rival should fall after September the 
first, for the opera is generally closed 
from mid-July till that date; and Vienna 
without the opera would be like a wed- 
ding without a bride! 

A First Day in Vienna 

Jean’s first Viennese day! How 
should that be spent? (Having been to 
Austria before, I had had some time to 
think out this important matter.) We 
strolled among the narrow streets and 
courtyards of the Inner City, where 
voung Mozart hurried from lesson to 
concert; rested beneath the Gothic arches 
of St. Stephen’s where he was married; 
and in the evening drove beneath the 
leafy boughs of the Ringstrasse trees to 
the opera. We mounted the marble 
stairs and were escorted by a venerable 
usher to our red velvet /oge. The or- 
chestra played the overture to “The 
Marriage of Figaro”; the curtain rose. 
And Figaro was being sung by singers 
who felt Mozart with every fibre of 
their beings! How could they help it? 
Had they not spent their lives in the 
shadow of Vienna’s faded palaces! 

The singers were dramatically as well 
as musically gifted, for here both singers 
and actors are trained in all forms of ex- 
pression. Orchestra, singing, acting, 
staging, are all regulated by a delicately 
judicial spirit. A sense of style con- 
trolling every detail, a unity and har- 
mony between all component parts make 
Mozart in Vienna unforgetable! 

The theatre-lover who takes advan- 
tage of the unique experiences Vienna 
offers, will receive more inspiration than 
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For May 


Wingéd Victories of 1929 

Of the thirty-four licensed wom- 
en aviators in the United States to- 
day, some fly for pleasure, but sev- 
eral have seriously adopted flying 
as a career. After talking with 
women pilots, with instructors at 
flying fields and examiners in the 
Department of Commerce, Con- 
stance Marshall sums up the pos- 
sibilities and limitations of avia- 
tion as a future for women. 


Marriage and Promotion 


The working wife is still handi- 
capped, says Avis D. Carlson, who 
wrote our “Case for Coeducation.” 
In this day when opportunity often 
beckons in opposite directions for 
husband and mate she must pack 
up and go along, whether or not 
she has given years to her job. 


Azure Days 


Lazy, sunny hours on the blue 
Caribbean, moonlight nights, motor 
trips through tropical green islands 
— this is the vacation which 
Mrs. Raymond Brown will share 
with Journal readers. Mr. Brown 
will add some of those inimitable 
sketches which we usually look 
for in Current Events. 
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“WASHINGTON, D.C. 


A hotel distinctive for its charm 
and environment, and well known 
for its excellent food and service. 
Near beautiful Capitol grounds. 
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Open to men and women. 
No tipping. 


Write for booklet, “A Week in Washington” 
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the conventional one who wishes merely 
to see plays. For while Vienna is 
fraught with the theatre, its most in- 
teresting dramatic expressions are not to 
be found in the playhouses themselves. 

The Viennese is conservative; and in 
this day and time conservatism in the 
theatre is a disadvantage. Opera, on 
the other hand, is not a modern art; and 
is most effective when one adheres to a 
fine tradition. 

Where, save in Vienna, can we behold 
the eighteenth century crystallized be- 
fore our very eyes, as in the perform- 
ances of the Spanish Riding School? 
Public exhibitions are given every Sun- 
day morning; so we wended our way 
through the courtyards of the former 
Imperial Palace—still known as _ the 
Hofburg—until we found the unob- 
trusive Riding School entrance. (I be- 
lieve the Viennese are convinced an air 
ot secrecy benefits their public perform- 
ances; for perseverance is often needed 
for their discovery.) 

When we were finally safely seated in 
the balcony, the kind Viennese next to 
me explained that many of the Haps- 
burg Emperors served as Kings of Spain 
as well, and brought to Vienna the 
highly formal etiquette of the Spanish 
court. In the early part of the eigh- 
teenth Century Emperor Carl VI built 
in the Palace this Riding Academy 
where boys of noble birth and horses of 
bluest blood were trained in the Spanish 
tradition of riding. Now in 1929, the 
horses are still schooled, the youths still 
trained (by a Socialist Government), al- 
though now they do not have to be of 
aristocratic birth. Those who ride in 
public exhibition begin their instruction 
at twelve years of age, and are put 
through a strenuous ten-year course be- 
fore they are allowed to appear. 

The Riding School is a hall of superb 
proportions and sweeping curves, the 
galleries supported by graceful pillars, 
their railing draped with scarlet hang- 
ings. Here the courtiers used to sit 
with waving plumes and rustling fans, 
at one end the enormous royal box 
graced by the presence of his Imperial 


Majesty, Carl the VIth. 
Riding to Music 


Hidden in the topmost gallery is an 
orchestra assembled from the Viennese 
Opera. As strains of lovely music float 
down, the riders enter on_ glistening 
white stallions, severely elegant in hats 
of black with Napoleonic cockades, coats 
of African brown, tight white trousers, 
high and shining boots of black. As each 
equestrian enters, he doffs his hat with 
courtly gesture to the portrait of Carl 
the VIth, still hanging in the royal box. 
And then the horses perform the old 
classical gaits and tricks of the Spanish 
school, the Passade, the Levade, the 
Pirouette, the Capriole, the Ballatade. 
They waltz, they polka, they dance the 
pas de deux. Both rider and horse have 


a perfect sense of time, an exquisite har- 
mony unites them. 

The last Polonaise was danced to the 
music of Chopin, the riders again saluted 
the portrait of Emperor Carl. And we 
filed out into the courtyard feeling that 
we had seen a performance of unsur- 
passed delicacy. A finished and beauti- 
ful technique against a finished and 
beautiful background—the quintessence 
of Vienna! 

Austria is not yet on the beaten path 
of the tourist, a point which adds no lit- 
tle to its charm. Americans of sharp- 
ened perceptions and sensitiveness who 
do go there, are likely to become so 
enamoured of it that they can hardly set 
foot on European soil without experi- 
encing Austrian homesickness. One rea- 
son is the unusual charm and friendliness 
of the people. And another—that 
Americans find in Austria many quali- 
ties so lacking in our own staccato liv- 
ing: repose in spite of poverty, dignity in 
spite of defeat, the head held high in 
spite of tragic years they have endured. 
And the American student of the thea- 
tre who visits Austria is inspired by a 
theatrical art more confined, less vital 
than our own; but possessing a_per- 
fection of technique, a unity of purpose 
and glamour of background, not yet 
achieved by our surging, bustling thea- 
tre. 


After Ten Years 
(Continued from page 11) 


total of 233,155 aliens admitted to citi- 
zenship, 51,280 were women. The per- 
centage of citizenship certificates issued 
to women has risen steadily from nine 
per cent of the total in 1924, to seven- 
teen per cent in 1926, and _ nearly 
twenty-five per cent in 1928. This is a 
good omen for the future. 

We have ceased, then, to be a politi- 
cal novelty. The appointment of women 
to positions of public responsibility no 
longer causes astonishment, and even 
their election to high office is not a 
phenomenon, although it still arouses 
the curiosity of the public and the 
marked interest of the press. But the 
trail has been blazed, the pioneers have 
done their work and the vast lands of 
political opportunity are open to us if 
we are willing and ready to explore 
them. 

On the whole the record of the past 
ten years is encouraging, and yet no 
one who has not taken an active part 
in politics realizes how much still re- 
mains to be done. Political education 
is sadly needed. The simplest processes, 
such as the use of the voting machine, 
are evidently confusing even to intelli- 
gent voters. From every county come 
reports of a large number of people 
who voted the Socialist ticket by mis- 
take, because they pulled down the 
levers under the names of the Republi- 
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can candidates, instead of those over 
them. Where paper ballots are used, it 
is startling to find what strange mis- 
takes are made. Even in districts where 
the majority of the voters have a col- 
lege education it is necessary, every year, 
to throw out a number of ballots as 
void, because they are _ incorrectly 
marked. No matter how clear and 
how simple the printed directions may 
be, it seems impossible to make them 
clear and simple enough to be under- 
stood. 


Startling Misconceptions 


With such difficulty in explaining the 
ordinary practical processes of voting, is 
it any wonder that there are startling 
misconceptions and misunderstandings 
about questions of political theory and 
governmental structure? At a luncheon 
two summers ago, attended by a group 
of men and women most of whom pro- 
fessed to be interested in politics, and 
many of whom had been ardent suffra- 
gists, only two people could state cor- 
rectly the subject of the Nineteenth 
Amendment; and more recently, when 
the question of the appointment of a 
woman to the Cabinet was being dis- 
cussed and the work of the departments 
was being analyzed in an effort to de- 
termine which a woman could best ad- 
minister, one of those present asked 
impatiently what possible connection 
there could be between government de- 
partments and the Cabinet! 

Political education must include, then, 
not only a knowledge of practical pol- 
itics, but an understanding of our form 
of government, its strength and _ its 
weaknesses, the principles upon which it 
rests and the responsibilities it places 
upon every American citizen. Straight 
thinking is one of the greatest needs ot 
the United States today, and straight 
thinking can only come as the product 
of accurate knowledge and real under- 
standing. 

And what of the next ten years? 
Prophecy is both difficult and dangerous, 
but all of us have dreams which we 
hope may become realities. My own 
feeling is that as time goes by, women 
will come to take political activity more 
as a matter of course, that they will 
combine it with other interests and occu- 
pations as men do and that the number 
of women holding positions of respon- 
sibility in municipal and county govern- 
ments, in state legislatures, and in Con- 
gress will continue to increase. The 
ultimate goal, to my mind, is to reach 
the point where we can forget that we 
are women in politics and remember 
only that we are citizens. “Eternal 
vigilance is the price of liberty.” In 
the years that are to come I hope and 
believe that men and women will stand 
shoulder to shoulder as the sentinels of 
the republic and the guardians of repre- 
sentative government. 
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OUR OWN DINGBATS 


HIS is a hard and a pleasant 

month for us #** with all these 
travel articles and ads and pictures. 
“he Hard, because we want to go 
again to all the places we've seen, and 
certainly to all that we haven't. ##* 
Pleasant, because we just naturally 
love to hear travel talk about ships 
and mountains and cathedrals and 
people and tips and everything, and 
get an illusion of going. *** But 
really the best thing that can be said 
for the illusion method of traveling is 
that it doesn’t make the feet burn. 
ee Well, anyhow, we've already 
seen a yellow crocus and looked up at 
tiny young leaves on the delicate 
branches of a tall tulip tree with a 
late afternoon sliver of silver moon 
caught in the top. *##** So we be- 
lieve the rumors of spring. + 
Though our city park hasn’t heard 
them. #%* We are thinking of turn- 
ing this into a Personal Column. *#%*%* 
It seems to be the only chance of 
catching up with our correspondence. 
*%% Will the gentleman in Vermont— 
no, not from Vermont; we don’t mean 
Mr. Coolidge—please explain why he 
didn’t call on us when in town, and 
accept our thanks for a clipping re- 
porting a startling event in local mar- 
ket prices—“Eggs Drop and Lamb 
Jumps Higher.” *** If this works 
nicely, we shall be tempted to try some 
more. *%#%* It was Mrs. Rogers, Con- 
gresswoman from Massachusetts, who 
suggested that men can make as many 
—at least as many—queer requests of 
their representatives as women, and 
gave the instance of the man who 
asked her to introduce a bill awarding 
him a Congressional medal for saving 
his own wife from drowning. *%+* 
By the way, they were a very fine- 
looking row of women, those Congress- 
women, at a recent luncheon. *%+* 
One or two of their pattern would en- 
hance the Senate, too. *##* It was 
Charles H. Tuttle, United States Dis- 
trict Attorney, who told at that lunch- 
eon about the man who said he didn’t 
know what is the difference between 
a Democrat and a Republican, but that 
whatever it was he was prepared to 
die for it. *#%% We've always been 
sympathetic with that hobo who under- 
took to be a farm hand and was rout- 
ed out before four o’clock one morn- 
ing. “What’s up, boss?” queried the 
Wandering Willie. *#* “Time to 
get up and go to work. We’re goin’ 
to reap.” *#%%* “Reap what?” “+i+* 
“Oats” %% “Are they wild oats?” 
eee “Wild oats? Of course not.” 
ee “Well, if they ain’t wild oats, 
why do you have to sneak up on ’em 
like this in the dark?” *#%+* Speaking 
of farm products, we look forward 
eagerly to the time when the paper 
container for milk will be used on our 
route. *%#%* Even if the milkman 
smacks it down, it just can’t clank 
*% = =And further speaking of me- 
chanics, we want to know by what 
arrangement the Senate turns the clock 
back when the end of the session ap- 
proaches and the business isn’t done. 
%*%% Do they stop and pass a law? 
Or does the janitor do it? *##* Or 
the Vice-president? We leafed through 
the Congressional Record hopefully, 
but couldn’t find a clue. ##* On the 
whole, we think Mr. Dawes did it. 
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OF MODERNITY 


Our present modern life wouldn’t 


be so vibrantly brilliant without the background of Europe. 
European art and culture make the woof of its sophisti- 
cated fabric. And it’s just as essential in the background of 
a private life. When you go, travel correctly —on either a 
White Star, Red Star or Atlantic Transport liner. That is a 
fitting entree—mingling with men and women of the 
world—people you enjoy knowing. Being identified with 
their social and sports life on board is fascinating in itself. 
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WitrH OtcR READERS 


We think this is a delightful letter of com- 
ment on an article in the last issue. 


NE cannot tell what are the _ limits 

of years Mrs. Mordaunt includes in 
“Middle Age,’ but it is doubtful if she 
meant to extend even to the sixtieth year of 
life. Therefore I take issue with her and 
contend that the “halo of life should be 
transferred from youth” to the period of 
life beyond the sixtieth vear. Some woman 
triumphantly and wittily exclaimed on her 
sixtieth birthday: “Glory be! I am sixty 
years old today. Now I can change the 
common stew of life into beef a la mode.” 
I have trod this earth for seventy-two full 
years, so I have had twelve years of “beef 
a la mode” and can testify enthusiastically 
that the flavor is richer, more gratifying, 
than the “common stew.” 

Of course, one must be alive and growing 
—a mummy, a fossil cannot enjoy. How can 
anyone dare to put a limit to the mental 
capacity for growth, having in mind Elihu 
Root, at eighty-four, or Justice Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, at eighty-eight? But the body, 
even when kept by good, sensible care at 
its possible best, must in time gradually lose 
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its strength—cause for despondency? Not 
one little bit! When one cannot climb to 


the mountain top, he may find there are- 


more birds singing in the hills than the 
mountain can boast of; and when even the 
hills prove too strenuous, oh! the delights 
of the valley with its orchids, fields of flowers 
and singing brooks. 

Indisputably, there is nothing more silly 
than for one who has passed many mile- 
stones to pose as one who has recently started 
out on the road; but then poses are always 
ridiculous, and Sir James Cantile, a_well- 
known London surgeon, is reported to have 
said: “Old age is just a pose—a_ perfectly 
nonsensical pose.” 

Are Browning’s lines forgotten? 

“Grow old along with me, 

The best is yet to be: 

The last of life for which the first was 

planned.” 

My experience certainly has not taught me 
that the desire to talk only about one’s self— 
with utter lack of interest in others—is pe- 
culiar to youth. The same is common, al- 
most universal, during all stages of life. 
But the rare person who takes a lively in- 
terest in others, who cannot be bored, has 
a great and unfailing source of entertain- 
ment all around her: youth, middle age, old 
age—all are eager to relate their experiences 
to a sympathetic ear. Some are amusing, 
some add to one’s worth-while knowledge. 
While thoroughly diverted, surely one would 
not want to break up the pastime. There- 
fore never comes a temptation to the afore- 
mentioned rare person to indulge in “the 
sort of orgy” Mrs. Mordaunt warns us 
against. 

Has my apprenticeship served me nothing 
because long, long after fortv I have de- 
cidedly not learned that, “life from its be- 
ginning to its end is a ridiculous affair” ? 

Los Gatos, California E. D. Smirn. 


LTHOUGH I subscribe for about every 

liberal and progressive publication on 
the list, and am thus quite overloaded with 
reading matter, and my purse quite flattened, 
vet I feel that your Journal is unique, has 
proven its worth and mission and should be 
supported. Again it is exceedingly able, in- 
teresting and newsy. . . I have but one 
criticism of the women voters—they have 
been rather derelict in turning out at the 
ballot box, and somewhat timid in backing 
real candidates for public office. By real I 
mean candidates who stand for al/ the peo- 
ple, not for a greedy few exploiters of the 
masses, 

CHares H, V. Lewis. 
State Senator, California. 


AY I ask if you could promulgate 
4 Mrs. Catt’s slogan, “Build Friend- 
ships, not Warships’? The thought came 
to me that placards could be used exten- 
sively—tacked up along the streets, given to 
stores that would take them,-small ones given 
to autoists to use as they do Red Cross signs 
and names of presidents. Women’s clubs 
could carry large signboards in conspicuous 
places—bridges, public highways, etc. Does 
this appeal to you? 
EmiLy H. GIGuere. 
Belmar, New Jersey. 


fe article about Beatrice Lillie in your 


February issue was interesting. She does 
take her part well. 

People need some gaiety to offset the 
seriousness in life. How they find anything 
amusing in scenes of drunkenness, profane ex- 
pressions and sex suggestions is beyond me. 
There were some good numbers in “The Year 
of Grace,” but I do not care to praise the 
performance as a whole... R. W. B. 

Bernardsville, N. J. 
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